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To Remind You That We Publish: 
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Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography— 
_A Manual for Teachers 


This book not only gives valuable aid in teaching this series, but it also 
discusses the pedagogy of geography in an interesting and illuminating way. 


Story Hour Readings (just Published) 


By E. C. HARTWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This new series provides a book from the fourth to the eighth years 
inclusive. They may be used to follow any method, Their material in- 
cludes both old and new masterpieces of literature and is especially strong 
in its influence on the character of the young pupil. Silent reading drills 
are given. In spirit, charm. richness of content and pedagogic values, this 
series is unexcelled. 


Bolenius’ Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Bolenius’ Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 


These two books base the study of English on interesting things the 
pupil does in his everyday school and home life. They train him to think 
before trying to express himself and pay special attention to oral English. 
The wide-awake, vigorous spirit and the practical pedagogy of this series 
are unusual. 


Pezrson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of Gnglish 


Three Book Edition, 


The work begins with the third year and includes a review of the first 

and second years. In the seventh and eighth years the composition work 
and the grammar are so closely blended that each serves to vitalize the 
other. The study of grammar is made not an end in itself but a means to 
the correct use of the English language. 
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SEAT WORK CARDS 


To Accompany 


STORY STEPS 


The Primer of the 


Progressive Road to Reading Series 


This seat work consists of a series of 52 cards 
2 inches by 3 inches, on each of which is a simple 
outline drawing of one of the principal charac- 
ters or objects mentioned in STORY STEPS. The 
words which correspond to these pictures are 
printed separately on small slips! of cardboard. 
The object is to match the word with the picture. 


These 52 cards, with corresponding words 
printed in duplicate, are enclosed in a_ strong 
manila string-clasp envelope. 


Additional Sets of Word and Phrase Cards ac- 
companyirg STORY STEPS have been pub- 
lished so that there are now available complete 
sets of these cards for all the stories in the book. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


FOR PRIMARY & 
UPPER GRADES 


By JULIA H. WOHLFARTH and 
JOHN J. MAHONEY 


This new series of language textbooks em- 
ploys a sane, inductive method that leads 
the pupil to become independent and self- 
reliant in grappling with language prob- 
lems. It trains him to estimate his own 
weaknesses and correct his own errors of 
speech. 


Second Book Now Ready 


Write for a complete description of the 
series. 


“A self-taught child always learns.” 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


BOURNE and 


HISTORY THE UNITED STATES 


NEW EDITION 
PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES 


d uucs large sale of this history made it necessary to reset 
it. The work has been thoroughly revised; every chapter 


shows changes; much new matter has been added, and many 
new illustrations have been included. 


While thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique 
excellence. It traces the growth of the nation through the life of 
the people, and gives prominence to social and industrial prog- 
ress. It contains more that the Twentieth Century boy or girl 
should know than any other history for upper grammar grades. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers 


Chicago 


New York 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


BY P. W. HORN 


“What a pity you have not here some Ameri- 
can college to be to the City of Mexico some- 
thing like what Robert College is to the city of 
Constantinople !” 

This remark was made recently by J. W. 
Gerard, formerly American ambassador to Ger- 
many, at a luncheon given by a group of Ameri- 
cans in the City of Mexico. 

Everyone who has read the story of Constan- 
tinople and of American interests in that city 
knows how large a part has been taken by Rob- 
ert College. To have a similar institution in the 
City of Mexico would indeed be most desirable. 

Still, one must walk before he can run. Mr. 
Gerard's remark may be supplemented by saying 
that it would also be a most desirable thing if 
there were a good American high school, or even 
a good American school for elementary educa- 
tion, in the capital city of the Republic of Mex- 
ico. 

Let us consider the situation. To begin with, 
Mexico City has a population of approximately 
one million inhabitants. It is larger than Detroit 
or Cleveland or St. Louis or Boston. It is 
almost twice as large as San Francisco and more 
than twice as large as Washington City. It is 
the fourth city in size on the continent of North 
America, being surpassed only by New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. In beauty and in 
possibilities it is surpassed by none. 

Furthermore, it is growing rapidly. It has 
doubled in size within the past ten years. The 
revolution which drove many people out of the 
tural districts and the smaller cities in Mexico 
drove them in to the City of Mexico. In the past 
ten years the city has probably grown more 
rapidly than any of the large American cities with 
the possible exception of Detroit. 

In this city there is an American colony of 
considerable size. The exact number of its mem- 
bers fluctuates. Before the revolution.there were 
said to be about 20,000 of them. During the 
revolution the number ran down to a mere hand- 
ful. In recent years they have been coming back. 
There is now a considerable colony, though the 
¢xact number is unknown. The size of the 
group is increasing every day. It is generally 
believed that if the American government recog- 
nizes the government of Mexico, there will be 
twice as many Americans in the City of Mexico 
a year from now as there are today. " 

In this city of a million inhabitants there is not 
one single modern up-to-date school building of 
any kind, sort or description. There is not a 
school building in the city that has been built 
since 1910. There is not a school building of any 


size that has been built since the days.of Porforio 
Diaz. 

It is true that the city has a certain system of 
public schools. Many of these are housed in old 
residences that have been rented for the purpose. 
Some of the largest of them are housed in build- 
ings that were originally convents, and that were 
leased or otherwise taken from the Catholic 
Church. The best of them are housed in buildings 
that were erected under the Diaz regime. 

You can imagine about what the educational 
situation would be in an American city if no 
public school building had been erected for the 
past eleven years. Imagine, for instance, what 
the situation would be in Cleveland or in Los 
Angeles or in Boston if every public school 
building which has been erected in those cities 
in the past eleven years should be blotted out 
by fire or by some other great calamity. 

The educational system in Mexico in 1910, 
when the last public school building was erected, 
was merely rudimentary. Since that time the 
city has doubled in population, and not a school 
building has been erected by either public or pri- 
vate enterprise. This statement will at least give 
an inkling of the need of educational work in the 
city. It will also give at least a faint clue as to 
the magnitude of the opportunity and of the need 
of American education in the city. 

An American school system is needed in the 
City of Mexico for the following purposes :— 

1. For the education of the children of the 
American colony in the city. 

2. For the education of the children of those 
Mexican parents who genuinely desire that their 
children be educated along American lines. 

3. For the bettering of international relations 
between the two republics. 

You may arrange this series in any order that 
you may prefer. You may rank them as being 
given in the order 1, 2, 3 of importance, or yow 
can consider the list above as being 3, 2, 1, just 
as you prefer. The fact remains that each item 
of the list above given is well worthy of careful 
consideration. 

Consider first the case of the children of the 
parents of the American colony. Simply be- 
cause they are children they are deserving of 
education. Simply because they are American 
children they are deserving of an American 
education. 

It may indeed be stated that their parents have 
voluntarily left America, and have by this fact 
cut themselves off from the benefit of American 
educational institutions. Still, the question 
arises as to whether the fact that their parents 
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live away from home should be held against them 
as a fault or whether it is at most merely a mis- 
fortune. 

ls the United States at present in such a posi- 
tion that it is desirable for all of her citizens to 
live within her borders? Is it not really to the 
interest of our country that a certain number of 
our citizens should leave our borders? Is it not 
specifically to our interest that a certain number 
of Americans should live in Mexico? Do we 
desire that the great treasure of undeveloped 
riches in Mexico should be exploited by English- 
men or Frenchmen or Germans? Is it not a 
fact that already a great deal of business in Mex- 
ico that should be in the hands of Americans is 
in the hands of the nations of Europe? 

If we are to do business on any large scale 
with Mexico, it is absolutely a necessity that a 
certain number of Americans should live in Mex- 
ico. It is true that many of these are there pri- 
marily for their own gain. It is also true, how- 
ever, that their presence in Mexico is a necessity 
if America is to have that trade with Mexico 
which is her rightful share. 

And Mexico probably offers the greatest un- 
developed field for business to be found in the 
world. Furthermore, it lies right at the door of 
the United States. If the business of Mexico is 
not developed by our own people, it will be de- 
veloped by people from across the water. If we 
are to get our share of the business it is highly 
desirable that a number of American citizens 
should live in Mexico. This number is increas- 
ing each day, and will increase much more rap- 
idly when relations between the two govern- 
ments become éstablished. 

It would be unspeakably selfish to take the 
position that we wish thousands of Americans to 
live in Mexico and yet that we are not interested 
in the education of their children. It is un- 
American to deny an American education to the 
children of American citizens*who are serving 
their country outside of the borders of that 
country. 

Consider next the question of the Mexicans 
themselves. There is a certain number of them 
who have a genuine admiration for America and 
respect for her ideals. Many of these are so 
situated that they do not Teel they can secure 
from their government and at the expense of 
their government the kind of education which 
they want their children to have. They expect 
to pay out of their own pockets for the educa- 
tion of their own children. They honestly be- 
lieve that American schools are the best in the 
world. They would be glad to pay for American 
education, administered by up-to-date American 
teachers working in up-to-date American school 
buildings. 

They know, just as we know, that a school 
building erected eleven years ago is no more 
modern than is an automobile built eleven years 
ago. They know, just as we know, that there 
has been as much progress in the past eleven 
years in school buildings and in school methods 
as there has been in medicine or in engineering. 
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Not all the people of Mexico take this view. 
There is an element, regrettably large, that is 
suspicious of most things American, including 
American education. Nevertheless, there is the 
other element that believes in America and is 
friendly toward us. We want this group to in- 
crease. We believe that as our neighbors across 
the Rio Grande know us better they will like us 
better. 

There is no place in the world where there is 
a better opportunity to get Mexican people to 
know and to understand and to like America 
than in an American school. 

This brings us to the third consideration,- as. 
outlined above: namely, the development of the 
right kind of international relationship. It is of 
course a well-known fact that during the war 
there was a large.amount of pro-German senti- 
ment in Mexico. There were probably a num- 
ber of reasons for this. One of them was that 
for many years it was generally recognized that 
the best schools in Mexico were those conducted 
by the Germans. For many years the situation 
was such that if an intelligent Mexican father, be- 
ginning to raise a family of children, would look 
around and inquire where he could obtain the 
best possible education for his children, he would 


be toid by well-informed people that he should — 


send them to certain German schools. 

It is not difficult to imagine what happened 
when he sent them there. Directly or indirectly, 
the children were indoctrinated with German 
ideals. These German schools were merely one 
of the several sources from which the pro-Ger- 
man sentiment in Mexico originated. 

It is worth while to know that for many years 
these German schools were directly subsidized 
by the German government. More significant is 
the fact that the present German government, 
much as it needs money, is still giving financial 


.support to the German school in the City of 


Mexico. 

Why is it doing this? Doubtless, if you will 
think the matter over, there will be reasons 
which will occur to you. 

The French people also have a school in the 
City of Mexico, which is said to be supported in 
part by funds furnished from the French govern- 
ment. The English also have a school in the 
city. There are rumors that the English govern- 
ment is contemplating establishing an educa- 
tional institution on a large scale, though this 
rumor has not as yet been substantiated. 

If it should be argued that the American nation 
owes no duty along educational lines to any one 
living outside of the borders of America, the 
question should still be considered from: the 
standpoint of enlightened self-interest. There is 
a wide expanse of water between our own coun- 
try and Europe: but there is only a very narrow 
stream between our country and Mexico. 
Whether we like it or not, the United States and 
Mexico are neighbors. It is an absolute neces- 
sity that we should get along together. It is 
vitally important that the two countries should 
understand one another and should think well of 
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each other. There is no place in the world in 
which the right kind of sentiment and of under- 
standing can be developed more effectively than 
in a good, effective school. cole 

If it should be objected that education is a 
slow process, it may be added that the two re- 
publics bid fair to be neighbors for a long time 
to come. There will be as much need for proper 
international relations fifty or a hundred years 
from now as there is at the present moment. 

More so: For international relationship a 
hundred years from now will be much more a 
matter of the people than of governments. The 
days of Porforio Diaz are gone forever. The day 
of the one strong man who keeps the Mexican 
people in subjection will never come again, 
Whether we will or not, the people of Mexico are 
coming more and more into their own. The 
Mexican question of the future is largely a ques- 
tion of education. If America does not help to 
solve the question of Mexican education, other 
nations will; but the solution will be by an educa- 
tion that will suit these other nations more than 
it will suit us. 

There is not on the North American continent 
a city with a field as ripe for educational work as 
is the City of Mexico. 

And there are forces within the city that ar: 
beginning to stir. There is in the city among 
the Americans a committee on the interchange 
of university scholarships. This committee has 
placed more than a hundred of the brightest 
young men and women of Mexico in certain of 
the colleges and universities of America. In re- 
turn, a number of Americans are being given free 
scholarships in the University of Mexico. 

During the past summer 125 teachers from 
American schools attended a summer school in 
the City of Mexico, conducted by the national 
university. For these the Mexican government 
furnished free transportation on the railroad from 
the border to the City of Mexico and return. 
Tuition was also free. It is expected that by 
another summer the scope of the work will be 
much increased and the number of teachers will 
be much larger. 

It is hard to estimate the amount of good 
which has already been accomplished in the mat- 
ter of developing better sentiments between the 
two countries by this exchange of scholarships. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
City of Mexico is another illustration in point. It 
has been recognized as one of the most powerful 
of all the agencies in the City of Mexico for devel- 
‘oping proper understanding between the two 
republics. While it is recognized as being largely 
an American institution, it has, nevertheless, 
received considerable contributions of money 
trom the Mexican government and from men in 
high governmental positions. It is attended by 
as many men and boys as its facilities will accom- 
modate. Among these are many members of 
the American colony, and still more young men 
of Mexican families. It has had untold influence 
in the breaking down of the barriers of sec- 
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tarianism and prejudice, and in building up 
proper understanding and feeling between the 
two nations. 

Dr. C. W. Dabney, formerly president of 
the University of Cincinnati, along with a num- 
ber of American educators, has been for many 
years interested in the establishment of an Amer- 
ican university in the City of Mexico. It wou'd 
be of vast service in many ways, and the day will 
doubtless come when such an institution will be 
a possibility. The obstacles at present in the 
way are those of finance. 

Still, there are hundreds of people who can go 

to high schoo! and thousands who can go to the 
elementary schcols for every one who can go to 
college or university. I. for one, believe that it 
is €ven more important that the masses of the 
people should be touched with the right kind of 
such education as they can have than for the 
classes to be afforded the opportunity for higher 
education. In the erection of any structure the 
foundation should be laid first. An elementary 
school is the foundation of the high school, and 
the high school is the foundation of the univer- 
sity. 
From every consideration there ought to be 
in the City of Mexico a complete American 
school system, beginning with the kindergarten 
and leading up through the successive stages of 
elementary school and high school to the univer- 
sity. This would not be intended for the children 
of all the million inhabitants of the city, but 
ought to be large enough to provide for all the 
Americans in the city and for all those Mexicans 
who desire to take advantage of it. 

There is, as a matter of fact, already a begin- 
ning of an American school system in the City 
of Mexico, of which the writer has the honor to 
be the superintendent. It begins with the kin- 
dergarten and includes the elementary school and 
a sinall, though efficient, high school. . The board 
of trustees of this organization consists of fifteen 
of the best business men. in the City of Mexico, 
selected for that purpose by the members of the 
American colony. The president of this board 
of trustees is F. W. Teele, the general man- 
ager of the light and power company of the city 
and of the tramway system of the city. He is a 
Boston man, a graduate of Tufts College and an 
engineer of distinction. Incidentally, he is also 
president of the association for the exchange of 
university scholarships between the two repub- 
lies. 

These American schools are housed in the very 
best buildings that could be rented for the pur- 
poses. They were, however, not erected for school 
buildings, and are valuable only as makeshifts. 

Suitable sites have been offered for the erection 
of a high school and of elementary schools. The 
American colony is undertaking to find the funds 
necessary for suitable buildings. 

In this work they ought to receive the assist- 
ance of Americans elsewhere. It is an under- 
taking of more than local significance. It is 
really a matter of national scope and importance. 
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it is a matter which is vitally bound up with the 
question of proper relations between the two re- 
publics. 

It is not merely a matter of philanthropy or 
e:en of national ideals. It is also a matter of 
enlightened selfishness and of downright good 
business. There are vast open spaces in Mexico 
that can be used for the raising of cattle. There 
are vast forests of the finest timbers. The mines 
and oil properties that have been developed are 
merely a start on the vast stores that are yet un- 
touched. 

Mexico wants capital to help develop these 
great resources. The United States, more than 
any other nation in the world, has the capital to 
invest. The chief obstacles in the way are those 
pertaining to government. The matter of stable 
government is a matter of stable and enlightened 
people. 

There is no place in the world where a million 
‘dollars invested in good schools would do more 
good than in the City of Mexico. There is no 
place in which American business and American 
philanthropy could invest a million dollars with 
a greater likelihood of return than in laying the 
foundation for an American school system in the 
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City of Mexico. And, incidentally, there is no 
educational problem in the world that offers a 
greater challenge to the executive ability of 
American educators than does the educational 
problem in the City of Mexico. 

The educational authorities of Mexico are 
working against tremendous odds. In a coun- 
try ravaged by revolution they are making an 
earnest effort to provide the schools their chil- 
dren need. They have some good schools, but 
they have not nearly enough of them. They will 
welcome suggestion and help and inspiration. 

The time in this great city is ripe for an edu- 
cational movement forward. There will be mod- 
ern schoois built within the next few years. 
America can take the leadership in this move- 
ment if she will. If she fails to seize her oppor- 
tunity some other nation will seize it. 

But America must not fail. The cost of 
policing the border for one month, as it was 
policed only a few years ago, would build an 
American high school in the City of Mexico. It 
would be full to overflowing the first day it was 
opened; and its erection might materially reduce 
the expense of policing the border for years to 
come. 


HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


BY R. L. 


When the late colossus of intellect, personal 
force and exalted moral standards, Julius H. 
Seelye, president of Amherst College, was talk- 
ing to a class one day on the charm of putting 
things attractively, he said that there was one 
newspaper writer whom he always read, though 
he knew neither his name nor anything about him 
but his style, because he expressed himself so 
charmingly. That seems to be a trait of H. G. 
Wells, the famous English writer. In a review 
of “The Outlines of History,” the New York 
Times, though generally demolishing the book as 
a history or guide of the young, yet gives this 
complimentary judgment: “It is eminently read- 
able. Mr. Wells could not write dull if he tried 
to.” 

That seems to be a concise and correct state- 
ment of the reason for the world-wide fame of 
Weils as an author, social philosopher and his- 
torian. Yet, notwithstanding the adverse 
opinion of the Times, so good a critic as our own 
state commissioner of education, Dr. Payson 
Smith, speaks of the great pleasure he has found 
in reading this same “Outlines of History.” To 
his trained mind, which regards other things than 
literary form or the nominal purpose of the book, 
there is something highly valuable and stimulat- 
ing in Wells’s treatment of his subject. As that 
book is the most conspicuous just now of his 
many writings, it is pertinent to quote the judg- 
ment of the Times’ expert from several columns 
of his review. He says :— 

“The range which Mr. Wells covers is enorm- 
cus. He starts out with astronomy, cosmogony, 
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archaeology, geography, primitive man, ancient 
customs and the rise of separate races. He 
makes no concealment of his main purpose. This 
is to show that the whole creation has been 
groaning and travailing from the beginning to the 
present day to achieve the particular form of 
socialistic theory which Mr. Wells defends 
against all comers. Insensibly he takes 
his place with the anti-supernaturalists. Miracles 


‘and ail dogmas to be received by faith alone are 


not for him. Such parts of the Gospel story as 
are inconvenient for his purpose he either ignores 
cr repudiates. By this, few attentive readers 
will be seriously disturbed, for they will soon 
discover that Mr. Wells’s intent is not religious, 
but social.” 

But that criticism seems to put Mr. Wells too 
far on the side of the anti-supernaturalists, if he 
be judged also by other writings. No one could 
read “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” written. 
amid the agony, the suspense and the solemnities 
of the World War, the slaughter of Britain’s 
noblest and the seeming destruction of man’s 
finest achievements in civilization, without realiz- 
ing that Mr. Wells ‘holds a profound faith in the 
things that are unseen and that the instinct of the 
human soul to turn to God in its distress survives 
in him with marked virility. Mr. Wells, what- 
ever his difficulties with miracles and the printed 
record of revelation, down in his inmost soul 
clings to his personal God. 

This faculty of writing so that everybody 
delights to read him is a native trait, however 
much it may have been tmproved by cultivation. 
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The mere mention of his published works is sur- 
prising. Writing is as natural and easy with him 
as breathing. His thoughts and words come with 
that vitality which compels attention and always 
gives intellectual delight. He is his own best 
advertiser. By this trait his views get a vogue 
which they would never command were precisely 
the same views published from a less fascinating 
pen. 

His socialistic views, poured forth in a world 
which is in turmoil of progress, the overturning 
of old ideals and the attempted substitution of 
new ones, have gained wide currency through his 
exceptional felicity in putting his case. Were an 
equally gifted mind to controvert his views, 
doubtless the other side would hold its own 
against him. Born in 1866, his first recorded 
book in his long list was “Some Conversation 
with an Uncle,” in 1895. From that date forward 


the succession of literary ventures is rapid. But , 


it is not till 1907, in “The Misery of Boots,” that 
we get his first substantial pronouncement in 
favor of socialism. But he followed it the next 
year by “New Worlds for Old,” which is a further 
venture in the same field. During this century 
he has put out a new volume nearly every year 
and some of the years two. That he is so much 
at the front of the literary and progressive world 
is itself demonstration of his effective style and 
the commanding quality of his thought. He now 
ho'ds a seat irom which he commands the world 
as his audience. What he says is sure of instant, 
respectful and imitative consideration. Hence 
the processes of his reasoning powers and the 
inspiration of his penetration into unseen realities 
are of world-wide importance for the welfare of 
mankind. 

His theories inevitably drive him into antago- 
nisms and involve him in controversies. Recent 
ililustrations are fresh, doubtless, in the minds of 
211 who follow his career. His socialistic ten- 
dencies have led him to sympathize with the labor 
grcup, to the extent that he was regarded as a 
labor representative when he went to Russia. 
His political philosophy made him persona grata 
tothe Bolshevists,and his own countrymen are 
so accustomed to his activities that the London 
Daily Herald printed a statement saying that in 
an address to the Petrograd soviet he attacked the 
British government,—a statement which he 
denied. But it is a matter of record that he was 
given a conspicuous reception by the Russian 
soviet authorities. Good standing in that quarter 
naturally tends to react against him at home, and 
hence it is not at all strange to see newspaper 
controversies about him as the central figure. 

He has been credited with a recent purpose to 
Visit this country and with being forced to aban- 
don the plan temporarily; but it is now ex- 
pected that he will be in Washington at the 
time of the conference for limitation of arma- 
ments and that the world will be the richer for 
the dispatches which he will send out; but it is 
to be remembered that he will have no sources of 


information about the proceedings of the confer- 
ence which will not be open to all other corre- 
spondents on equal terms. His advantage will 
be his superior training in public affairs, as an 
observer and political philosopher. Furthermore, 
as a litterateur of world-wide distinction, he will 
have a standing with the delegates to the con- 
ference which no other correspondent, presum- 
ably, will have. He will meet these distinguished 
representatives of the great nations on practical 
terms of equality. As equal political philoso- 
phers they will talk over situations, possibilities 
and prospects together and doubtless the official 
delegates will reveal to him much that they would 
not or could not communicate to other corre- 
spondents. He will be a good catch for the news- 
papers which get his service. 

In one respect Mr. Wells is probably better 
qualified than any other man for giving to the 
world an impression of the situations in the con- 
fereuce and for having an effect upon the con- 
ference through the members with whom he may 
converse. It comes out in “The Outlines of His- 
tory” that he looks with favor upon the organiza- 
tion of the World State. This bears directly and 
powerfully upon the action of the conference. 
From this point of view Mr. Wells becomes a 
world-figure, with possibilities and probabilities 
of influencing the history of the world. If any- 


‘thing is certain it is that all mankind is moving 


with increased acceleration toward some form of 
super-national government. President Garfield 
of Williams College, as far back as 1916, on the 
platform of Tremont Temple, gave his support to 
the idea. At the Institute of Politics in Williams- 
town this year Viscount James Bryce, though 
not favoring the World State, yet actually pro- 
posed for the solution of international problems 
an organization positively super-national. 
Stephen Panaretoff, the Bulgarian minister to the 
United States, also a lecturer at the Institute, put 
his name to the positive statement that he 
believes that there will be ultimately a world 
government, founded on absolute world sover- 
eignty and supreme over national sovereignty. 
lt was reported at the Institute, on good Repub- 
Jican authority, that a change of opinion is going 
on al! over the country and that there is a grow- 
ing feeling that we ought to get into the League 
of Nations. 

Let H. G, Wells, with his fascinating style, his 
fertile imagination constructing future probable 
relations, his broad view comprehending the 
world, take hold of this situation. It is quite 
probable that before the conference breaks up it 
will get a reaction from the United States and 
Great Britain, perhaps from the world, which will 
affect mightily the conclusions reached. Wells 
and ‘his school of idealists, working for the World 
State, may have influence now unsuspected in 
shaping the history of the immediate future for 
the unspeakable welfare of all the nations. There 
are crises when the highest idealism is the most 
practical of all possible policies. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


[From San Francisco Business.] 


San Francisco’s position as the dynamic cen- 
tre of the Pacific Coast for the dissemination of 
learning, for research and for vocational or pro- 
fessional training, is revealed in a comprehen- 
sive report upon the schools, colleges and uni- 
versities of the San Francisco Bay District pre- 
pared for the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce by the executives or staff members of 
several of California’s famous educational in- 
stitutions. 

Within a short motor ride, only a step or two 
from San Francisco’s door, so to speak, are lo- 
cated the University of California at Berkeley, 
Mills College and St. Mary’s College in Oakland, 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, and the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara in Santa Clara. 

In San Francisco are the affiliated colleges of 
the University of California, Stanford Univer- 
sity Department of Medicine, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, St. Ignatius University, 


_and Sacred Heart College. 


These are the groups of big, thorough insti- 
tutions of higher learning, professional training 
and research that give San Francisco its domi- 
nating place in educational facilities upon the 
Pacific Coast. 

The five public high schools and _ privately 
endowed institutions of San Francisco attract 
to San Francisco hundreds of students from all 
the parts of the Coast and provide facilities for 
secondary and vocational education without 
equal in the West. 

One of the contributors to this report is Mrs. 
Helen P. Sanborn, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education, who points out the 
special features of the city’s school system that 
mark its progress in keeping pace with the 
needs of a metropolis. 

For this work the School Department re- 
<eives the highest commendation in the Bureau 
of Americanization in Washington. We find a 
fine esprit de corps among our two thousand 
teachers, ambition for betterment, and a desire 
to get from other communities all that such 
communities have to give in educational lines. 

The standards of training in the regular 
studies, the “three R’s,” which we all recognize 
as the basis of academic education, have not 
been lowered, but the methods of presenting the 
subjects have been improved in San Francisco. 
In addition, training in the arts, science, 
vocational work, household economics, do- 
mestic science, physical culture, is being 
given to our little folk. “Our Daily 
Bread,” recently shown to many __ thou- 
sands of the elementary school children, is an 
illustration and is a part of the well-matured plan 
of visual education, The children who see the 
picture, from the sowing of the seed to the loaf 
being taken from the oven, are learning many 
things easi’y and pleasantly. These special de- 


are 


training not only children but teachers, so that 
competent staffs in all these departments are be- 
ing developed, and much practical benefit is ac- 
cruing to our children. 

Commenting upon the large sums which San 
Francisco and the state spend upon public in- 
struction and the results attained the report 
states :— 

It is doubtful whether any other state in the 
Union spends more per capita upon its educa- 
tional institutions than California. For the year 
1921-1922 the state government will spend on 
elementary and secondary schools alone a total 
of $14,460,000. Schooi authorities estimate 
that for every dollar the state spends the cities 
and counties spend $2.50. The grand total for 
these two classes of schools would therefore ag- 
gregate $36,150,000. Add_ to this $4,616,193 
appropriated for the same period for the Uni- 
versity of California and we have a total for the 
educational system alone of $40,766,193. 

Large as that sum is it does not yet comprise 
all the cost of maintaining and operating the 
state’s educational institutions, for there are to 
be added still the expenses of the eight normal 
schools, the California School for the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind, the State Library and several 
other educational functions which the state ex- 
ercises. These are indicated in the state’s total 
educational appropriation for the biennium of 
1921-23, amounting to $43,799,936. 

The large share in the state’s school expendi- 
tures that San Francisco bears for its own 
schools is indicated in the figures which show 
that in the last fiscal year the cost of mainten- 
ance and operation amounted to $3,670,000, of 
which sum more than half a million was allotted 
to high schools. 

Judged by results none may contend that the 
schools and colleges of California have failed to 
justify the tremendous expenditures of public 
money and private endowment funds that have 
been given generously to build and = maintain 
them.- College bred men lead practically 
every department of California’s political and 
industrial life. It would be easy to call the roll 
of those whose intellectual zeal and untiring ef- 
fort have made the state a model for others of 
the Union in laws conserving the public interest, 
protecting women and children, and safeguard- 
ing the lives and rights of its workers. The 
leaders in the movement to make California 
statutes conform to modern conceptions of jus- 
tice have been, almost without exception, 
graduates of California colleges and universities. 

A casual examination of any manual of direc- 
tors of California corporations will reveal a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of university men 
among them. In professional life, of course, 
college training is prerequisite, and members of 
the professions are universally graduates of the 
higher institutions of learning. 
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EVERYBODY CELEBRATES THANKSGIVING 


BY JANE 


All nationalities in the United States welcome 
the Thanksgiving festival, for however slow 
some peoples from across the seas may be in 
adopting some American customs the Thanks- 
giving feast appeals to them and they are not 
long in becoming naturalized in this respect. 

In the great civic centres, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, etc., the foreign-born populations 
(which actually comprise cities within a city) 
observe the day in real old-fashioned American 
style. They attend church in the morning; they 
enjoy a family feast and home holiday; and they 
contribute to charity. 

The great World’s Fairs have done much to 
acquaint people from all parts of the world with 
American customs. The missions and public 
schools have kept up a continuous impression. 
The gospel songs and hymns of the city missions 
receive a new interpretation when the turkey, 
cranberry sauce, fruit and cake of the Thanks- 
giving feast are before the singers; and the ex- 
ercises of praise and thanksgiving have enthusi- 
astic auditors on Thanksgiving Day. 

The hyphen is forgotten, too, when _ school- 
children of foreign-born parentage cheer and 
salute the flag at a school flag raising incidental 
to Thanksgiving Day; and personate Ameri- 
can patriots and the various states in a truly 


A. STEWART 


patriotic parade in the schoolyard. 

Thanksgiving for events affecting the home- 
land is often celebrated in American cities by 
those of foreign origin. The ending of the 
Italian-Turkish war in 1912 was celebrated by 
monster parades of Italian societies and by com- 
memoration services in public assembly halls and 
churches for the Italian soldiers who lost their 
lives in battle. 

Even in Chinatown the American Thanks- 
giving has taken its place although the Chinese 
have their own “Harvest Moon” festival (in 
September) marking the end of the season of 
cultivation hereabouts as well as in the big home 
country. Every. community of Chinamen in the 
big cities has its market gardeners who grow 
their crops by the most approved methods of in- 
tensive cultivation. Their produce includes not 
only the things they learn to raise to cater to the 
American appetite, but a'so numerous vegetables 
from China which will grow in American climate. 

In celebrating the American Thanksgiving 
Chinamen of means often provide good cheer 
and baskets of food for their less fortunate coun4 
trymen, as well as indulging in the enjoyment of 
a good dinner themselves: thus showing their ap- 
preciation of the true spirit of the American 
Thanksgiving. 


ARE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS EFFICIENT? 


BY LINCOLN OWEN 


Master of the Rice School, Boston 


The problems of the elementary schools are so 
complex and standards are so varied that very 
competent observers may come to exactly oppo- 
site conclusions. 

Tests in reading, writing and arithmetic—im- 
portant as these subjects are—do not adequately 
measure the efficiency of a modern school. To 
make the problems definite, let us study a single 
school in a cosmopolitan section of the city. 
Such a school, numbering six hundred pupils or 
more, is a unit sufficiently large to be typical of 
all elementary schools. What are the types of 
test or the forms of inspection that would enable 
one to determine whether ar not such a school 
satisfies reasonable expectations? 
that is 
lowing 


An inventory 
reasonably thorough should cover the fol-, 
points :-— 

The spirit of the school and its dominating 
ideals. The physical condition of the pupils. 
The methods and the processes of the class- 
rooms. The adaptability of subject matter anJ 
of required activities to the needs and capacities 
of individual pupils. Intellectual results —both 
tangible and intangible. 

On the street we find the children, courteous, 
buoyant, hopeful, hurrying to school. 

Upon an assembly morning we may quickly 


get the spirit of the school as a whole. The six 
hundred pupils are assembled in the hall in a 
quiet orderly fashion in less than five minutes. 

There is a striking impression of buoyancy, 
hopefulness and healthfulness. Line up the 
school by grades and one notices a difference 
from grade to grade. The eighth grade gives 
marked evidence of robustness, of vitality, of de- 
veloped intelligence, of happy hearts. In these 
respects there is a marked improvement from 
grade to grade from the fourth grade up. 

An assembly of pupils may be replaced by an 
inspection of the pupils at recess, in the corridors 
and during gymnastics. 

According to the doctor’s report on the physi- 
cal condition of the pupils, about 2 per cent. 
are found to have heart trouble. About 5 per cent. 
are rated as suffering from malnutrition. About 
10 per cent. are considerably below normal 


‘weight and may be classed as under-nourished 


pupils. The number of pupils having defective 
teeth has been reduced from 97 per cent. to less 
than 43 per cent. Though many children need 
dental treatment each year, the loss of time from 
school is now much less than formerly. 

It is generally believed that a great many more 
children are now wearing glasses than did so ten 
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years ago. Among the 635 pupils we find that 56 
pupils are wearing glasses. In all the schools of 
the city the number of pupils wearing glasses in 
1907 was 8,535. In 1920 it was 6,973, a sub- 
stantial decrease. The fact, however, remains 
that about 11 per cent. of the children are still 
defective in vision. 

It is clearly the duty of school authorities to 
make sure that physical defects of pupils are 
eliminated as far as possible and to protect school 
children from the harmful results of parental 
ignorance, parental carelessness and parental 
poverty. 

The under-nourished children who are selected 
by the doctor now receive a mid-morning lunch- 
eon. Special instruction is also given, designed 
to make healthful eating practices habitual. Im- 
proved teeth, school luncheons and_ health 
hints have resulted in more regular attendance 
at school and a better physical condition. The 
teachers report better attention and better work 
after recess than formerly. The nurse reports 
a substantial gain in weight. 

The efficiency of a school may be tested by 
results as shown in higher schools. It is worth 
while to assemble the ranks of pupils in Grades 
VII and VIII and in the high school. Such a 
comparison enables one to determine whether or 
not his teachers are apparently marking too high 
or too low. 

Dr. Charles W. Parmenter phrased an impor- 
tant idea as follows: “There are enormous dif- 
ferences of native aptitude, industry, ambition 
and perseverance that cannot be overcome by the 
best organization and the most competent teach- 
ers.” It is gratifying to discover that a school 
has, in the high school records, its fair average 
of A’s‘and B’s and the proper proportion of C’s 
without an excess of failures. In high schools at 
the present time the percentage of failure is 
about 15 per cent. 

Before the recent intelligence tests were given 
in the Rice School each teacher rated her pupils 
as to intelligence, using the letters A, B, C, D. 
One teacher of each grade has prepared a digest 
of the results. This digest includes names of 
the pupils, their ages, the score as made on the 
intelligence tests, the teacher's record of intelli- 
gence and the order of standing as determined 
by the pupil’s rank card. 

GRADE VIII. 

No. 1 by the rank card is No. 12 by the intelli- 
gence test. : 

No. 2 by the rank card is No. 9 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

-No. 3 by the rank card is No. 18 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

No. 4 by the rank card is No. 24 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

No. 35 by the rank card is No. 4 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

GRADE VI. 

No. 1 by the rank card is No. 5 by the intelli- 

gence test. 
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No. 2 by the rank card is No. 1 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

No. 3 by the rank card is No. 28 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

No. 4 by the rank card is No. 6 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

No. 5 by the rank card is No. 18 by the intelli- 
gence test. 

The cases of wide variation need interpreta- 
tion. School tests in arithmetic can be made to 
yield a value to the principal of the school. Severaj 
years ago a test was given in my school in Grade 
IV. While only seventeen children out of forty- 
six had correct answers, this test revealed clearly 
that the class possessed intelligence, the habit of 
attention and willingness to attack the new. Such 
a test is revealing, but would not be suitable as a 
test to determine fitness for promotion. 

In June, this year, the same class took an ap- 
propriate problem test, and there were thirty-one 
perfect papers, and no children were below pass- 
ing. In the abstract work involving multiplica- 
tion there were twenty-six papers and only three 
children who did not pass. In Grades IV, V and 
VI such written tests are serviceable in deter- 
mining fitness for promotion. It is, however, 
desirable in these grades to separate problem 
tests from tests upon abstract work. 

In any arithmetic lesson a reasonable result is 
found when some pupils have 100 per cent., a 
few have 40 per cent., and the other pupils are 
distributed evenly between these marks. A class. 
average on regular written lessons to be satis- 
factory should be 70 per cent. to 75 per cent. 

Formerly masters were satisfied to get a class 
average of 55 per cent. on examinations. Ina 
miscellaneous test the class average will ordi- 
narily be much lower than in daily written les- 
sons. Test results should be confirmed by com- 
parison with other schools. 

Any attempt to determine the efficiency of a 
school should include some inspection of desk 
habits and an inventory of Fnglish results. The 
most economical test in English is a dictation 
exercise, with correction by the members of the 
class, and a rank mark obtained by counting the 
number of errors. Such an exercise need not 
take more than twelve minutes. 

The work in composition should be tested in 
writing, and orally to some extent. Oral compo- 
sition should be accompanied by some class 
criticism to reveal the custom of the class. 
Written compositions should be marked by the 
teacher and should be arranged with the best at 
the top and the poorest at the botiom. 

What shall be done with the results of such 
tests? 


1. Keep some as an index of attainment and 
of growth. 
2. Compare with earlier tests in the year. 


3. Ask and answer the questions suggested by 
the results. 


4. Compare with some other school. 
When arithmetic tests upon abstract work 
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induce excessive attention to drill upon the fun- 
damental processes, there is no permanent gain in 
doing either problems or abstract work. When 
the composition work of a school is confined 
within too narrow range of subject matter, the 
results in go-alone work are pitiably meagre. 
This is equally true when the teacher makes too 
elaborate preparations for all written work. In 
the higher grades we require written reports in 
science and grammar exercises that are cast in 
paragraph form. 

Do these pupils have sufficient variety in their 
composition work? Are they imaginative dnd 
resourceful ? 

Something may be learned from the criticisms 
of our schools. Some of the educational ideas of 
business men are expressed by their criticisms. 
“The children cannot add correctly.” “They are 
not thorough in anything.” “They cannot write 
a short letter and spell the words correctly.” A 
few hours’ visit to any classroom would change 
these wholesale condemnations to a fairer state- 
ment beginning with “some.” 

In reference to tangible intellectual results 
there is now a widespread movement through- 
out the country to test, schools and rate their 
products. The subject in which results have 
been most widely tested is arithmetic. This sub- 
ject is taken partly because its results cam be 
easily tested, partly because the subject is found 
in all grades, partly because it is fundamental in 
character, and largely because business men say: 
“All children should add correctly and they can- 
not.” 

A few years ago an extensive scientific investi- 
gation of the work on the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic was made in Boston. The primary 
aim of this investigation was to determine the 
causes of the unsatisfactory results in arithmetic. 
The secondary aim-was to devise ways and 
means of improving the tangible product in 
arithmetic. ‘The superintendent in his annual 
report gave a very full account of this investiga- 
tion. One sentence from that report affords 
comfort to the Boston school people: “The 
results found in Boston do not differ greatly from 
the results in other cities. Boston is lower in 
abstract work and higher in reasoning work 
than is New York.” 

With reference to this insistent demand for 
thoroughness, it is important to observe that 
absolute thoroughness is not the most essential 
element in a successful life. Of course, honesty, 
truthfulness and fidelity are of fundamental im- 
portance, but the required power that makes for 
effectiveness in every department of activity is 
good judgment. Much of our school work, 
therefore, must be concerned in training children 
and young people to make wise decisions that 
they may become possessed of good judgment. 

With reference to the adaptation of the course 
of study to the needs and capacities of individual 
pupils, we are not succeeding in a manner entirely 
satisfactory. We are, however, approximating 


to a condition of efficiency. We are efficient in 
adapting our program to about 85% of our pupils. 
Schools generally are least efficient with the 
slower children. In nearly every class there are 
some children who are over-age for their grade. 
This problem, however, of dealing with over-age 
pupils is already half solved because we recognize 
the problem, its seriousness and the direction in 
which the solution lies. Some over-age pupils 
are taken care of in a very satisfactory way in 
our pre-vocational classes. 

It is the teacher’s duty to improve the average, 
but it is just as much a duty to improve the best 
and the poorest. Children differ greatly as to 
their capacity to express thoughts in oral and 
written language. Ina set of papers written ina 
classroom the results will vary in quantity from 
half a page to two pages. It is extremely 
dificult to rank such papers on a common 
standard of excellence. The fundamental need is 
to make sure that every individual is making a 
reasonable gain. 

Since 15% of all the rank marks in the high 
schools are low, it is fair to assume that nearly 
15% of all grammar graduates who enter high 
school are not up to the high school standard in 
these subjects. The situation may be fairly well 
represented by conditions in the Rice School. 
There are about one hundred children in the 
graduating class; they have taken the work of 
the eighth grade. Fifteen of them are sure to 
fail in the high school. What is my duty toward 
these fifteen children and their parents? They 
are children of the city. Some of them might 
properly go to the trade schools, a few might 
properly repeat the work of the year, but the 
majority will not be served adequately by repeat- 
ing grade eight nor by being put in the divisions 
where the scholarship pace is too rapid. The 
time has come to anticipate the condition and the 
needs of this group by establishing in the large 
central high schools a school within a school to 
meet the special scholastic needs of such pupils, 
with the expectation that their course when com- 
pleted will take at least four and one-half years, 
and with additional provision that any such 
pupils who complete the course may take 
diplomas at mid-year. Such a plan does not 
require universal semi-annual promotion. We 
must either make a plan to meet the needs of slow 
pupils or furnish recruits for the street-college. 

A new type of organization in a grammar 
school building will not necessarily solve the 
probiem of “mortality” after pupils reach the age 
of fourteen. ‘The organization of an ungraded 
class looks good the first season. It is less satis- 
factory the second year. It may be a positive 
harm after the second year. In a school with 
many classes to a grade it may be well to 
organize according to ability, at any rate to put 
the slowest children in a class numbering from 
twenty-five to thirty. It is unwise generally to 
put all the disciplinary problems in 
room. 
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BABE RUTH SUPER-NORMAL 


[National School Digest.] 


Scientists of Columbia University have found 
that Babe Ruth possesses superior physical and 
mental endowments. He is above normal in 
many ways—has better eves, quicker nerve sys- 
tem, and higher intelligence. 
out during a series of psychological tests. 
Popular Science Monthly says that 

“The tests revealed the fact that 
per cent. efficient compared with a human aver- 
age of sixty per cent. That his eyes are twelve 
per cent. faster than those 
being. That his ears least ten per 
cent. faster than f the ordinary man. 
That his nerves are steadier than those of 499 
out of 500 persons. That in attention and 
quickness of perception he rates one and a half 
times above the 


average. 
telligence, as 


These facts came 
The 


Ruth is 90 


of the average human 
function at 


those 


human That in in- 
demonstrated by quickness and 
accuracy of understanding, he is approximately 
ten per cent. above normal. 

“The investigation las‘ed than three 
hours, Ruth most of the 
time, walked up and down stairs five times, and 
underwent the tests in a close warm room. The 
tests used were ones that primarily 


more 


during which stood 


test motor 
frnetions and give a measure of the integrity of 
the psychophysical organism. Babe Ruth 
posed first in an epparatus created to 
his strength, 


Was 
determine 
quickness and approximate power 
of the swing of his bat against his ball. A plane 
covered with electrically charged wires, strung 
horizontally, was placed behind him and a ball 
was hung over the theoretical plate, so that it 
could be suspended at any height.” 

CALCULATE POWER OF 


“The bat, weighing fifty-four ounces (exactly 


HIS STROKE. 


the weight of the bats Ruth uses on the dia- 
mond), was swung as directed, touched the ball, 
and the of his power—or, rather, the 
amount of force with which he strikes the ball— 
was calculated. 


secret 


At least, the basis of this prob- 
iem was secured: The bat, weighing fifty-fout 
ounces, swinging at the rate of 110 feet a second, 
hits a ball traveling at the rate of, say, sixty feet 
a second, the ball weighing four and a quarter 
ounces and striking the bat at a point four inches 
from the end. 


How far will the ball 
other 


travel? 

elements entering into the 
problem, such as the resilience of the ball, the 
‘English’ placed on it by 
minor details. 


“There are 


the pitcher's hand, and 


a few But the 


answer, as proved 

by the measurements, is somewhere between 450 

and 500 feet. This problem can not be worked 


lis 
gures because of the unknown 


"h 
down to exact fis 
quantities.” 


EYE FUNCTION. 
The scientists discovered exactly how quickly 
eve functions by placing him in a dark 
cabinet, setting into operation a series of rapidly 
flashing bulbs tick of an 


and listening to the tic 
acknowledged the 


electric key by 
flashes. 


which he 


“The average man responds to the stimulus of 


light in 180 one-thousandths of a second. Babe 
Ruth needs only 160 one-thousandths of a sec- 
ond. There is the same significance in the fact 
that Babe’s response to the stimulus of 


the stimult sound 


comes in 140 one-thousandths of a second as 
against the average man’s 150 one-thousan Ith 

“They mean that a pitcher must throw a 
20 one-thousandths of a 


second faster to ‘fool’ 
Babe Ruth than to ‘fool’ the average person,” 


A WARNING 


BY SUSAN M. KNIGHT 


Toledo, 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When sweet contemplation recalls them to mind; 
Days, passed not in wandering through orchard and wild- 
wood, 
But spent with kind teachers who helped me to find 
The beauty of life and the best way to live it, 
That I might with others in harmony dwell; 
Who taught me true service and courage to give it, 
Those dear, patient teachers we all loved so well; 
The all-knowing teachers, the all-feeling teachers, 
The true-judging teachers who taught me so well! 


They taught me to read, to write and to cipher, 

To live in communion with poet and sage, 

To march to the music of drummer and fifer, 

To discuss the fine problems from -history’s page, 
To sing and ‘to paint, and to use my young fingers 
swell, 

And nothing can mar the fond memory that lingers 

About those dear teachers who taught me 


So deftly my pride doth intrusively 


SO W ell: 
The wise, studying teachers, the painstaking teachers, 
The untiring teachers who taught me so well. 


Ohio 


But what was the pay of this competent creature, 
That in one person could neatly combine 
fhe mother, the doctor, the judge and the preache-, 


Who somehow has made much ability mine? 
! blush to confess it was just a mere pittance 

That my earliest wages did greatly excel— 
Oh, what an inadequate, scanty remittance 

To proffer the teacher who taught me so well! 


well 
The over-worked teacher, the under-fed teacher, 


The care-haunted teacher, who taught me so well! 


Our young folks 


7 


shunning the 
o take up their dutic 


blessed vocation 


n office and store 


With much lighter labor and less preparation, 

Free to wande t wl when the day’s work is o’er. 
Unless somethn happens to break the delusion 

That poor pay can competent service compel, 
We'll soon find our young hopefuls in frightful confusion 


For lack ot good teachers to teach them so well; 
For well prepared teachers, for strong, willing teachers, 


For capable teachers to teach them so well. 
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THE BOY’S EDUCATION 


BY SCOTT HARDY 
Dallas 
The boy, newsboy or millionaire’s son, is the 
great raw material of the world. lf he is already 
bad—society does an evil thing to posterity 1 it 


contributes to his further delinquency. If he is 
good—society is prodigally wasteful to thrust 
him into bad environment. If he -has inherent 
ability and budding ambitions, society should 


take that boy to its heart. 

The educated mind is the greatest producing 
agency in the world without which fertile soil, 
timbered land, and mineral deposits are but so 
much useless material. 

You prosper just in proportion to the pros- 
perity of the average man with whom you are 
brought into business contact. If the masses of 
the people are poor and ignorant, every indi- 
vidual, every interest, every industry in the com- 
munity will fall and register the pulling 
power of their backwardness. 


down 


Every man who through ignorance, lack of 
training or by reason of any other hindering 
cause, is producing or earning only half as much 
as he ought, by his inefficiency is making every- 
body else in the community poorer. 

Schools are a paying investment for the state. 


Education increases productive power. Edu- 
cation is not a charity, but an investment. 
AN UNUSUAL BUT A MOST VALUABLE 
VICTORY 


BY AN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

A young man, apparently twenty-five vears of 
ge, presented himself at my desk one evening 
at the night high school, asking information con- 
cerning the courses offered that micht interest 
him. We went over the list. 

I discovered his vocation, and suggested the 
subjects that correlated with it, but they did not 
attract him. Finally he remarked: “I have 
always avoided work that was unpleasant to nie. 
quit school because the studies did not appeal to 
me. | really believe I ought to take something 
that I do not like. I ought to be compelled to do 
something that I do not want to do.” 

Again we went over the list. I suggested a 
course in public speaking, because he was a 
reticent, backward sort of chap, somewhat un- 
couth, had much difficulty in expressing himself, 
and it embarrassed him even to make the attempt. 
{ felt sure that public speaking would be the last 
thing on earth that he would want to take up. 
When I suggested it, he threw up his hands in 
holy horror, said it would be simply impossible, 
that he could not do it, that he could never make 
a public speaker. 

“You said that you ought to be compelled to 
take something that you did not want to do. Are 
you sticking to your own suggestion? Do you 
accept the challenge?” He gritted his teeth. took 
several deep breaths, looked me squarely in the 
eye, and said with an effort: ‘T’ll do it. ” 


rhe next night I stepped into the classroom, 
the instructor had him on the platform, endeavor- 
ing tc have him read a passage from Shake- 
speare. He was having an awful struggle. He 
could not put meaning into the expression, Four 
ditterent times he had his foot off the platform, 
starting to his seat as if vanquished. Each time 
the tactiulness of the instructor induced him to 
try again, and she really made him believe that he 
succeeded, and that he was the victor in the fight. 

Three months afterwards he won the decision 
for his team in a debating contest. 
quered himself, the greatest victory of his life. 
He compelled himself to do the thing well that he 
did not like to do. 


He had con- 


IT DOESN’T WORK 
BY C. F. KETTERING 


lf you try one new idea in education, you are 
going to get this, “Now. we have tried that, and 
it doesn’t work.” Do you want a counter-ir- 
ritant? It works every time. “Here is a base- 
ball bat, the finest one I could get. You take it 
and stand before one of the best league pitchers. 
He puts three balls right over the plate and you 
strike at them and miss all three. All right, 
‘That ball cannot be hit, because we tried it out 
and know that it can’t be done.’ That is just 
how intelligently a great many perfectly good, 
new things get put into the scrap heap. What 
chance have you to hit the ball the first three 
times or the first fifty times you try? Yet Babe 
Ruth goes out and knocks’a home run. What is 
the difference? The difference is very apparent. 
To hit that ball is not a simple thing. Babe 
Ruth knew where that ball was going before it 
left the pitcher's hand. You saw nothing of this, 
consequently you missed the ball. 
have tried a thing and it proved a failure has 
nothing to do with the facts. If it is fundamen- 
tally correct the question of failure has nothing 
to do with it. 


Because you 


All that you have proved is that 
you don’t know how to do it. Only your in- 
ability has been proven.” When you get one of 
these wise guys, “it has been tried,” spring the 
ball-bat story on him. Tell him that the only 
reason he failed was that he failed to see the 
ball. I have found that such do not say any- 
thing for fifteen minutes afterwards. 


I know in the strife of the battle of life 

it’s easy to fight when you're winning: 

It's easy to slave, and starve and be brave. 

When the dawn of success is beginning. 

But the man who can meet despair and defeat 
With a cheer,—there’s the man of God's choosing : 
The man who can fight to Heaven's own height 
Is the man who can fight when he’s losing. 


But to labor with zest, and to give of your best, 
For the sweetness and joy of the giving; 

To help folks along with a hand and a song: 
Why, there’s the real sunshine of living. 


—Service. 
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BURKE AND SNOW 


‘The prompt and unanimous election of Jere- 
miah E, Burke to the superintendency of Boston 
and the equally prompt and unanimous election 
of W. B. Snow, headmaster of the English High 
School, to succeed him as assistant superinten- 
dent have as much significance as any educa- 
tional act in Boston in many years. 

The Boston School Board has rarely been as 
harmonious or as efficient as at present. There 
are no ‘factions and no issues. The election of 
Mr. Burke was a generous recognition of noble 
devotion and brilliant service. Had he been 
elected heretofore it would have been more or 
less a factional triumph, now it is simply high 
professional recognition. 

And the promotion of Mr. Snow, who has never 
been a factionist, who has never identified him- 
self with any issue, serves notice on the entiré 
force that Boston believes in her faithful public 
servants and proposes to recognize well-merited 
service. 


THE CINCINNATI ELECTION 


The Board of Education election in Cincinnati 
was one of the outstanding evidences of the 
public purpose to keep the schools out of poli- 
tics. The majority party in the city won the 
election of the party ticket’ by 28,000 majority, 
but it lost its Board of Education ticket by a 
majority of 33,000 in some cases, and by more 
than 12,000 as the lowest majority. 

This is no time for any party or any persons to 
fool with a Board of Education politically. 
Think of a difference of 60,000 in a city the size 
of Cincinnati, a city with its reputation for politi- 
cal sagacious management. 
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SYMPATHY FOR MISS WILLIAMS 


The entire 700,000 teachers of the United 
States as well as the citizenship generally sym- 
pathize with Miss Charl O. Williams, president 
of the National Education Association, who was 
called home from the State Association of Min- 
nesota on November 5 on account of the sudden 
death of her father. 

No other educator has ever had the same 
close affiliation with the profession as a whole 
that Miss Williams has. This is due in part to 
the new leadership in the Reorganized National 
Education Association, more largely to the spirit 
of Des Moines meeting, which was so nobly in 
the hands of her friends, but above all because 
of her personality, which has made for profes- 


ENTHUSIASTIC MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota State meeting broke all records 
this year with an enrollment of 12,000. The 
vote to affiliate with the National Education As- 
sociation, under the magnificent leadership of 
Helen B. Shove, principal of the new Junior High 
School, was as significant as anything that has 
been done anywhere. 

It was due largely to Miss Shove’s popularity 
that more than 500 teachers banqueted in honor 
of President Charl O. Williams, of the National 
Education Association. 
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CARLSON PENSION CHAIRMAN 


Philip E. Carlson, principal Emerson School, 
Minneapolis, has been appointed by Miss Charl O. 
Williams as chairman of the Perision Committee 
of the National Education Association. Mr. 
Carlson is secretary of the State Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund and member of the Legislative 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Association. 
He has a national solution for teachers’ pensions 
that is attracting attention in all parts of the 
United States. Mr. Carlson went to Minneapolis 
from the superintendency of Arlington, Minne- 
sota, about ten years ago. He has been a gen- 
uine leader in the city and state, and now he is 
of national significance. The day of prominence 
ef elementary school principals finds Mr. Carl- 
son ready for the new game. He is one of the 
few elementary school principals who has been 
president of the State Association. He will make 
1922 the banner year of the Association, but it 
will be no easy matter to surpass the meeting 
this year with its 12,000 enrollment. 
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PRESIDENT THWING RESIGNS 
Charles Franklin Thwing, president Western 
Reserve University and Adelbert College for 
thirty-two years, has resigned, to take effect 
upon the selection of a successor. This will 
remove from the fraternity of university presi- 
dents a scholar and educator of high significance. 
Under his administrative leadership the institu- 
tion has attained scholarly recognition and has 
maintained Christian ideals in student activities. 
In few universities today does religion function 
as in the Cleveland college. 


| | Boston, New York, and Chicago, November 17, 1921 
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President Thwing has been the closest student 
of higher education, far and near, past, present 
and prospectively, of any man active in university 
administration in the country for a third of a 
century. Twelve years before Charles F. 
Thwing was connected with university life he 
had written three books on American colleges. 
He has now many books that are playing an 
active part in American collegiate and religious 

life. 

“It is no secret that one reason why Dr. Thwing 
resigns while in the prime of life is that he may 
have the leisure to produce several other books 
that are greatly needed that the virtues of the 
past may function in American life in the new 
world that is dawning. 

It is forty-two years since we wrote our first 
appreciative editorial note of Mr. Thwing in-The 
Golden Rule, a paper that years afterward 
became the Christian Endeavor World. No man 
has demonstrated a prophecy of ours more 
notably than has President Thwing. 


. The Florida School Journal says: “The section 
foreman must be a practical road builder, the 
foreman of a factory must be a master of the 
trade, but any kind of a failure can be county 
superintendent.” 
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MARK KEPPLE’S LEADERSHIP 


There are a few county superintendents that 
are virtually in the class with the superintendent 
of Los Angeles County, but we know of no one 
who is at the same time as notable in the direc- 
tion of the schools of the county and in leader- 
ship in public affairs. Mark Kepple is a great 
leader, a man who thinks clearly like a master, 
who has the elements of genius in seeing how to 
untangle snarls, who has the courage of a hero in 
emergencies. 


TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


So great is the uprising of all classes of 
people for the Towner-Sterling Bill that noth- 
ing but cussed obstinacy can fail to lead to its 
enactment before next March. 

Read this report of a mass meeting in Los 
Angeles :— 

“Resolutions approving the provisions of the 
Towner-Sterling educational bill, creating a Fed- 
eral Department of Education with a secretary 
of Cabinet rank, were adopted at a mass meeting 
at the First Congregational Church, attended by 
approximately 1,500 persons. 

“Speakers who. addressed the meeting in sup- 
port of the bill included Dr. E. C. Moore, direc- 
tor of the University of California, southern 
branch; Miss Ida Iverson, president of the City 
Teathers’ Club; Mrs, Susan B. Dorsey, superin- 
tendent of city schools; Bishop W. B. Stevens of 
the Episcopal Church, and Bishop Adna W. 
Leonard of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

This is a sample of what is hapening in every 
city in the United States. 

If the administration has gone so far that it 


doi 


thinks it impossible té accept the Towner- 
Sterling Bill it must present a bill of its own that 
will satisfy the outraged public. 


LOS ANGELES PROPOSITION 

These are the suggestions sent to the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education regarding the 
Proposed Teachers’ Council. 

1—That all work of the board of education be 
done in open meetings to which any citizen may 
have free access. 

2—That the school system be organized with 
one executive head, the superintendent, through 
whom the details of the entire system shall be 
administered, 

3—That the several departments of education, 
business, building, etc., be placed under expert 
heads, chosen by the board of education on nom- 
ination from the superintendent, these depart- 
mental heads to be ranked as assistant superin- 
tendents and to make all their reports to and 
through the superintendent, thus unifying the 
system and definitely fixing responsibility. 

4—That the board of education thus free itself, 
as far as possible, from petty detail, give itself in 
full measure to its high function of studying and 
shaping policies, making changes in administra- 
tion from the consideration of which they have 
hitherto been precluded by preoccupation, in- 
forming and consulting the public, securing 
needed legislation, exercising general supervi- 
sion as the body directly responsible to the 
public, Thus we believe this body can maintain 
itself better in the position where it can see that 
the schools are well managed instead of losing 
its vision in the details of management. 

5—That the teaching body of our schools be 
officially recognized as an integral part of the 
school administration; that it be regularly uti- 
lized in an advisory capacity; that it function 
through a system of teachers’ councils repre- 
sented at the conference of the superintendent’s 
staff, and that it be given powers of initiative, 
council and review. 


Safety First is absolutely necessary for any 
pension system. 


a + 


REGISTERING FOR VASSAR 
President Henry N. MacCracken of Vassar 
College says that it is necessary for parents to 
register for their daughters to enter that college 
while the child is ten years of age. This year the 
Vassar prospective students are being registered 
for the class of 1927. President MacCracken says 
that Vassar was the first college to adopt this 
long range enrollment in 1904, that Oberlin was 
next, and seventeen years later Princeton has 

adopted the policy. 


a 


The Minneapolis Journal makes a statement 
that has high significance: “Much minor poetry 
of a quality that would have made its writers 
famous a century ago, is turned out—so much 
in fact that most of it fails to find a publisher, un- 
less it is very unusual,” 
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EDUCATIONAL ESTIMATE 


A superintendent in remitting his check for the 
renewal of a subscription writes: “I enjoyed your 


summarizing of Dr. Seerley’s service very much. 
I think an analytical summary of 
worth while is of real value, not only 
of fact, but as a standard of value.” 


men really 


a mattet 


NOTABLE ACTION 


When John M, Duggan, former principal of the 
Otis School, Chicago, was promoted to the princi- 
palship of the Herzl School, the largest school in 
the city, the announcement of his promotion 
raised no feeling of elation in the hearts of the 


parents of the children attending the Otis School. 


lt was rather a down-hearted -committee of 
parents who started circulating a petition in the 
neighborhood, asking Mr. Duggan to stay and 
complete the community work he had undertaken 
four years ago. Coupled with the names of the 
parents were those of the children and the teach- 
ers of the school. Mr. Duggan was promptly 
transferred from the principalship of the Herz] 
School back to the principalship of the Otis 
School. 


BANQUETING NEW CITIZENS 

We have already called attention to a rural 
community that had an elaborate picnic program 
for three young men when they became twenty- 
one years old. The city of Aberdeen, S. D., 
through the Commercial Club, had a remarkable 
community meeting at the opening of the school 
year. There were many young men, guests of 
the Commercial Club at a sumptuous banquet. 
Naturally “Americanization” was the watchword 
of all the after-dinner speaking by local talent 
and by an expert in 
Paul. 
dress by one of the new citizens, a Norwegian, 
whose Scandinavian flavor in his speech added 


Americanization from St. 


The great hit of the evening was an ad- 


materially to the charm of his response in behalf 
of his associates. This is to be an annual affair 
in Aberdeen. 
THRIFTY THRIFT 

The spirit of thrift is being more and more in- 
telligently promoted, especially through the 
schools and through the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls. 

The Union National Bank of Seattle is es- 
pecially systematic in its service in the promo- 
tion of thrift. 


In this, as in all other notable 
demonstrations of thrift, Arthur H. Chamberlain 
of San Francisco has played an important part. 
In leadership in writing and in organization 
leadership, he is the outstanding figure wherever 
thrift teaching and promotion is functioning. 


> >-e 


HARTWELL HONORED 
Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo is 
president of the New York Superintendents’ 
Association. His professional virility, educa- 
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tional vision and heroic independence are recog. 
nized by his associate superintendents of the 


“BACK TO METHUSELAH OR FORWARD 


TO DEMOCRACY” 


Long Beach, California, has a_ broad-mindeg 
heroic Methodist clergyman who, once a yeap 
has a noteworthy public school service. “Thi 


ar his subject was “Back to Methuselah og 


We have read noth 
ing more heroic in dealing with the fellows whg 
ought to be returned to Methuselah and the meg 
of his time. 
than defile the 


forward to Wemocracy 


they ought to be cremated ratheg 
soil. 


There is a new anti-secret-society 
this time in New England. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
Columbia’s enrollment in 1921 is 
2,417; University of 
enrolls 12,421. an incre: 
Michigan, 10,624; 
10,424. 

Dartmouth, with an enrollment of 
refused admission to 1,600. Princeton, with afi 
enrollment of 1,903, refused admission to 1,500, 

The University of Illinois enrolled 8,800, an 
increase of 1,457; University of Minnesota, 7,520; 
University of Wisconsin, 7,418; Northwesterm 

6,500 : University, 6,000; 
Harvard, 5,936; Cornell University, 5,283; Unit 
versity of Pittsburgh, 4,922; f 
4.134: Washington 
Louis, 4,130. 
The following have 
Washington University of 
IXansas, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Texas, Yale 
University. 


crusade 
starting, 


25,095, an 
increase of Pennsylvania 
ise of 1,907; University of 
University of California, 


2,014, 


University, Chicago 
University 


Missouri, t. 


University, 


between 3,000 and 4,000; 
George University, 


Tulane University, 


The following have between 2,000 and 3,000: 
Dartmouth, Leland Stanford, Western Reserve, 

The following have 1,000 and 2,000: 
Brown University, Princeton, Smith, University 
f Virginia, Wellesley, University of West Vit 
ginia, Vassar, University of Kentucky, Lehigh 
University. 


PETITION TO PRESIDENT HARDING 

We are using this week a COP) of the petition 
which Miss Charl O. Williams, president of the 
\ssociation, presented 


| 
ne could have 


between 


National Education 
President Harding. N 
neater or more impressive presentation than did 
Miss Williams. It signified much that such a pe 
tition could be presented by such a president & 
such a time. 


made a 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922 
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To the President of the United States: 


On behalf of our respective organizations we earnestly pray thatin f 


the reorganization of the Executive Departments of the Government, 
education be given recognition commensurate with its supreme impor- 
tance to the Nation. The purpose of public education is to develop good 
citizens. Since the citizenship of our Nation is but the aggregate citizen- 
ship of the States, the Nation is and always must be vitally interested 
in education. 

If the Federal Government is to perform its proper function in the 
promotion of education, the department at Washington must be given 
such dignity and prominence as will command the respect of the public 
and merit the confidence of the educational forces of the country. The 
educational leader of the Nation should hold an outstanding position, 
with powers and responsibilities clearly defined, subordinate to no one 
except the President. 

In view of the reorganization now pending, the present is a most op- 
portune time for giving education its proper place in the Administrative 
Branch of the Government. On behalf of the National organizations which 
we represent, each of which has officially taken action in accordance with 
the prayer of this petition, we respectfully urge that the President of the 
United States use his great influence to bring about the creation. of a 


Department of Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet. : 


Respectfully submitted, 


President of the National ssociation President of the General Federation i Women’s Clubs 
Presiffeny of tment of Education 


American?? ederat ident National ss of Mothers Parent-Teacher 
ssociations 


Director the an Council on Education Nati Council Jewish Women 


ah f Yorn 
Cf rviden of the American Library Association UY President of the Woman'g Relief Corps 


President of the National Federation of Mubical Clubs 


President of the Woman's Christiaa Temperance Union 


the Commitice on Education of the Sunday School Coun- 
f Es angelical Den: minations and the International Sunday 


Sowercign Grand Cohmander of the Supreme Council, Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry, Wouthern Jurisdiction of the United States 


OCTOBER, 192! 


A Petition for a Department of Education / 
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| REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 


AMERICANIZATION IN TUCSON, ARIZONA. 


Over fifty per cent. of the school children in 
this city are Spanish speaking. One school is 
made up entirely of children of foreign blood, 
Mexican and Indian, who could not speak nor 
understand one work of English at the opening 
of the school year . 1920-1921. Four other 
schools have a large percentage of these pupils. 
Beginning English classes have been established 
in these schools under the supervision of Mrs. 
Nona Rodee. 

The chief aim of the work in these classes is 
to give the non-English-speaking child the Eng- 
lish speaking vocabulary of the earliest school 
age. The methods are based upon natural play 
and the spontaneous activities of the children — 
games, dramatization of stories, dancing, music, 
projects (such as gardening, caring for pets, etc.) 
and conversation being some of the means 
through which the desired end is obtained. Much 
attention is given to conversation and the teach- 
ing is always concrete. 

The work in reading is especially interesting, 
for Mrs. Rodee has made a special study of 
Spanish and has found exactly the sounds in our 
language which the Spanish child has never ut- 
tered. These are taught him by “visible 
speech” and the result is shown in the correct 
enunciation of the pupils in the upper grades, 
who have had this drill. 

Scrapbooks of the lessons learned are made 
and sent into the homes, thus helping greatly in 
the community teaching of English. 

’ A PROGRESSIVE NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 

Superintendent Paul Dillingham of Litchfield, 
Conn., has checked a number of interesting fea- 
tures in his annual report. 

This year the teachers’ meetings have been in 
charge of an Executive Committee composed of 
teachers representing the several schools. One- 
minute talks by teachers on educational subjects, 
an outside speaker, a question box, a_ prepared 
discussion of some general problem of the school 
system or an outside speaker has been the plan 
of the meetings. 

An advisory Council composed of the princi- 
pals has met throughout the year. Parents’ Day 
has been observed in the schools and has in- 
duced many parents to visit the schools who 
would not otherwise come. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association has been 
very active and has done much to cultivate the 
spirit of co-operation between teachers and par- 
ents. 

A School Building and Endowment Associa- 
tion has been organized to help in every possible 


way to maintain high standards of education in 
Litchfield. 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY (lowa). 
This course of study while made out especially 


for the elementary schools of Iowa is full of sug- 
gestive material for other states. It is detailed 
enough to be practical and still general enough 
to allow of adaptation to local needs. 

From the fifth grade on, problems have been 
suggested at various points in the outline to the 
end that the child himself may grasp the situ- 
ation, feel the difficulty and try to find the solu- 
tion. If from the study of geography the child 
does not begin to develop habits of orderly 
thinking then a great thing which geography has 
to contribute is lost. 

The bulletin was made out by Alison E, 
Aichison and Marguerite Uttley, professors of 
geography in the Iowa State Teachers College. 

——_o——_ 


THE BEAUTIFYING OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 
(N. C.) 

In order to promote the beautifying of school 
grounds in North Carolina, the Bureau of Ex- 
tension of the University has established a new 
division called the Division of Design and Im- 
provement of School Grounds under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. C. Coker and Miss Eleanor Hoff- 
man. 

The bulletin contains a number of interesting 
and suggestive photographs and sketches. 

The text consists of practical advice as to the 
principles of planting so as to secure the most 
desirable effects, together with descriptions of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers recommended for use 
in the three main sections of the state—east, 
middle and west. These would prove helpful in 
any state wherein evergreens predominated. 

A second purpose of the Division is the giving 
of direct assistance through the preparation of 
specific plans by Dr. Coker and through per- 
sonal visits by Miss Hoffman to any school that 
indicates a desire for help. Miss Hoffman also 
visits other organizations as opportunity allows, 
in order to arouse interest in the general sub- 
ject of the improvement of grounds. 


. READING LIST OF PART-TIME SCHOOL IN- 


STRUCTORS (University of California). 


‘This is a minimum list of the best publications 
on the various phases of Part-Time Education. 
A list of sources of reference material is followed 
by references on Part-Time and Continuation 
Schools; Corporation Schools; Safety, Health 
and Hygiene for the Workers; Good Citizenship 
for Young Workers; Employment, Guidance and 
Placement of Youths; Occupational Studies; and 
Other Suggestive Teaching Material. 


TRAINING FOR BUSINESS LEADERSHIP (Bab- 
son Institute, Wellesley Hills, Mass.) 

A little thrill of satisfaction went through the - 
business and professional world of greater Bos- 
ton when it was learned that George W. Coleman 
of “Forum” fame had been made president of 
Babson’s. It is always a pleasure to feel that 
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the “man fits the job,” and Mr. Coleman has 
proven his fitness for the position by his many 
years of religious, business and civic service to 
Boston and the country. 

The Babson. Institute is organized to give an 
intensive training in preparation for executive 
work in industry and finance by methods which 
are peculiar to itself. It does not aim to give 
detailed college courses. Its purpose is to em- 
phasize and impress upon its students a few fun- 
damental principles involved in finance, produc- 
tion, distribution, and personal efficiency. Its 
second object is to have its students use this in- 
formation for constructive work as stockholders. 
executives, and wage workers. The third mo- 
tive of instruction is the spirit of co-operation. 
Its graduates must be neither wealthy snobs nor 
labor snobs. 

The four courses of instruction include 
“Practical Economics and the Handling of Com- 
modities,’ “Financial Management and_ the 
Care of Property,” “Business Psychology and 
the Influencing of Men,” and “Personal Effici- 
ency and the Control of One’s Self.” 

The Extension Diyision of the Institute makes 
its instruction available to all, irrespectivé of dis- 
tance or previous study. Detailed information 
concerning the courses will be sent upon appli- 
cation to Sidney A. Linnekin, Babson Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 0 

“TRAINING FOR THE PUBLIC PROFESSION OF 
THE LAW.” 

This is the fifteenth bulletin of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning. 
It opens with an attack on the notion that legal 
practitioners should constitute a single undivided 
profession or so-called “bar,” irrespective of the 
different types of training they have received or 
the different branches of professional activity in 
which they are engaged, and declares that this 
view is legalistic fiction. It declares that the 
perpetuation of this tradition works injury to the 
law schools themselves and hinders the develop- 
ment of bar admission rules that shall prevent 
incompetents from entering the profession. All 
efforts to raise the standards of efficiency and 
responsibility have largely failed because they 
have not recognized the necessity for varying 
standards among different elements in the pro- 
fession. 

The report gives an historical study of the pro: 
fession and commends the Evening Law School 
movement which gives opportunity for self-sup- 
porting students to take up the study of this im- 
portant profession. The deficiencies of these 
schools the report declares to be largely attrib- 
utable to the fact that many of the best institu- 
tions and best law teachers, influenced by the 
theory of a unitary bar, regard part-time educa- 
tion as inherently evil. 

It frankly admits that on account of the vary- 
ing kinds of training that the law schools provide, 
the problem is very far from a satisfactory solu- 
tion. It recommends, however, that in the case 


of younger applicants for admission to bar as- 
sociations, the requirements for membership be 
based on the requirements for graduates already 
in force in the more advanced group of law 
schools. 
THE PUBLIC OF JOHNSTOWN, PA, AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 

“Tell us what you want and we will give it to 
you” was the answer of the people of Johnstown, 
Pa., to the teachers and pupils of the schools when 
they conducted an intensive publicity campaign 
for a $2,000,000 bond issue for the maintenance 
and improvement of the school system. With 
the securing of the money, the teachers and pu- 
pils went to work te make the school system the 
best ever. The report of Superintendent H. J. 
Stockton shows that they have succeeded. Two 
salary schedules are given, one for college grad- 
uates and one for those teachers holding normal 
certificates. 

An interesting bit of professional study was 
the statement of J. D. Riddle, supervisor of the 
grammar grades, in regard to the matter of pu- 
pil vs.«teacher activities in a class period. The 
old-fashioned methods gave the teacher seventy 
per cent. of the period and the pupil only thirty 
per cent. By the new methods, the teacher uses 
only ten per cent. of the time, while the pupil has 
the other ninety per cent to develop clear think- 
ing, self-expression and self-activity. 

RURAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF VER- 
MONT. 

Superintendent Clarence H. Dempsey and his 
superviscrs and teachers have worked out a 
thoroughly comprehensive and practical course 
of study for the elementary and rural schools of 
Vermont. It compares most favorably with 
those prepared for other states and even for the 
larger cities. 

The chief purpose of the course is the highest 
development in every way of each individual, both 
ior his own sake and for his value as a citizen, 
The task is entirely too large for one individual, 
therefore the teacher should enlist the help of the 
community in promoting work of benefit to 
both the children and the community. 

The school should be made as much as possible 
the centre of vital interest in the town. 

An extremely helpful feature of the report is 
the working out of a daily program for rural 
schools, so that the time allotted to each subject 
may not be excessive and yet may be sufficient 
for the presentation of each subject. In order to 
get the most value out of the suggestions, they 
should be followed as closely as possible. 

The prescribed work in each subject is outlined 
in detail, so that the teacher can check up the 
progress of her pupils very easily. References 
are freely given, especially of books that are 
easily available; helpful suggestions for prob- 
iems are included; in fact, every up-to-date pro- 
fessionai help has been placed within reach of 
every teacher in every schoolrogm in the state. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES—THEIR PART 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
BY SHERMAN WILLIAMS 

1. Every school should have a library. 

2. There should be a library in every grade room. 

3. Every secondary school, and every elementary 
school having ten or more teachers, should have a 
trained librarian. 

4. The salary of trained librarians should be equal to 
that paid to the best teachers in the schools in which 
they are employed. 

5. Every school that provides training for teachers 
should maintain a course to fit teachers to act as school 
librarians. 

6. Each state department of education should provide 
for the supervision of school libraries and for the cer- 
tification of school librarians. 

7. Each school should train pupils :— 

a. to love to read that which is worth while. 

b. to supplement their school studies by the use 
of books other than textbooks. 

c. to use reference books easily and effectively. 

d. to use intelligently both the school library and 
a public library. 

8. The public library should be regarded as a neces- 
sary part of public education and should be supported 
by tax, as are the public schools, and for the same 
reasons. 

9. The school, the school library, and the public 
library will always be the most effective instruments in 
the Americanization of our foreign-born citizens, and 


with adults the last named is by far the most important. - 


10. The school system that does not make liberal 
provision for training in the use of libraries fails to do 
its tul! duty in the way of offering to all our citizens a 
chance to secure at least a fair education and to be 
able to enter upon the work of life with a more nearly 
equal chance with those who have had better educa- 
tional opportunities. 

F. E. Ohio: Your Journal is a splendid paper. I need 
it every week. Its columns are filled with helpful 
ideas. It is refresiing and inspiring. It serves as a 
convenient “filling station” along the best educational 
highway. 

—o— 
John A. Macready at Dayton, Ohio, has gone into the 
air over nine miles, 48,800 feet. 
THE FUTURE CAREER OF THE BOY. 
BY H. E, STONE 
. Boys’ Counselor, Erie, Pa. 

Julia Ward Howe in her autobiography states that 
Charles Sumner, eminent statesman and orator that he 
was, had so little mathematical ability that the presi- 
dent of Harvard College once said to him: “Charles, I 
never expect to get the simplest mathematical propo- 
sition whittled down to so fine a point that even the 
tip of it could enter your mind.” 

Nearly every one of us has known people who were 
color blind or stone deaf. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that some boys are left-handed. Yet there 
are today people who forget the fact of individual 
differences among boys and girls when they are con- 
sidering educational and occupational problems of young 
people. 

We would not expect to find the color-blind boy a 
successful locomotive engineer in later life, nor the 
tone-deaf lad a musical prodigy in manhood. Nor is it 
likely that he who is “born short” in mathematics and 


hates science will later succeed as a mechanical engi- 
neer. If a Binet Simon test shows a low intelligence 
quofient, we do not need to guess. 

It is because of the fact of individual differences that 
society has called upon educators for more individual 
attention to the vocational and educational problems of 
boys and girls. Today educators believe that it is the 
duty of the high school to help its students find them- 
selves—that is, to determine so far as may be possible 
what inherited gifts and aptitudes are theirs. 

It is a reflection upon our past educational efforts 
that so many who are now adults chose their life work 
while the world of occupations was for them a dark 
continent. 

Vocational and educational counselors do not select 
occupations nor colleges for young people. They do 
help bovs and girls to make a more intelligent choice. 
Information on the advantages, disadvantages, rewards 
and demands of various callings is freely given. Often 
years of fruitless eflort are saved by helping a boy to 
get “on the right track.” 

Among the simple truths on which all plans of guid- 
ance are based are the following :— 

1. That it is better to choose a vocation than merely 
to hunt a job. 

2. That the rough, honest self-analysis under 
guidance should precede the choice of a life work. 

3. That a wise choice of a vocation requires knowl- 
edge of the conditions of success, opportunities, pros- 
pects, advantages and disadvantages in different lines 
of work. No regard for aptitudes and capacities means 
inefficiency, lack of enthusiasm and perhaps unhappiness 
throughout life. Isn’t it worth while? 

Iowa has the smallest percentage of illiteracy of any 
state of the torty-eight and this small percentage is 
to be wiped out if the plans of the state department 
and the Iowa State Teachers’ Association @o not mis- 
carry. 

The Scientific School Map Makers,-Denoyer-Geppert 
Company of Chicago, have scored another scoop 
recently. Their latest is a series of eight Political 
Gevugraphy Maps, each one edited by an eminent 
scholar in Geography. These maps are new from the 
ground up and every change after the great war is 
accurately registered. These maps are offered in the 
usual hand mounting on cloth and in all of the standard 
mountings. For the rural schools and small town 
schools there is a strong manila paper edition, which 
when mounted in a spring roller drop front cabinet 
may be had for only $29.80 for the complete set of eight. 
No school can afford to teach Geography from out-of- 
date maps when it is possible to replace such maps 
with eight up-to-the-minute maps for so small an 
expenditure. The publishers invite correspondence. 

The Journal of Education is always a booster and its 
vision is inclusive and exclusive. May its editor and his 
work live on to bless the future years. 

S. H. L. 

Pennsylvania. 


THEN AND NOW. 


“Abe Martin” is able to give some interesting reasons 
for the increased cost of living. If “then” were “now” 
it might make some difference, don’t you think? 

“A feller now spends as much on his wife’s feet as he 
used to spend on his home. 

“Women used ’t wash ther own hair, but today ther’s 
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half dozen beauty parlors in ever’ buildin’ in town an’ no 
perceptible increase in beauties. 

“Calico is no longer worn ‘cept in th’ reformatories. 

“Years ago the president of the People’s bank kept a 
hoss and phaeton. T’day you can’t cross th’ street fer 
autos. 

“We used t’ write postal cards, but now we wire on th’ 
slightest provocation. 

“We used t’ keep butter in the cistern, but now we buy 
45-cent ice. 

“We used t’ slick up on Saturday night, but now we're 
dolled up all th’ time. 

“We use t’ carry a umbreller, but now we wear a $35 
rain coat.”—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

A prominent health officer recently stated that of 100,000 
pupils of the New York City public schools who failed to 
be promoted, fully half, 50,000 children, are held back by 
defective eyesight and not by lack of brains. 


SURPRISING. 


In connection with naturalization problems a query 
was conducted in a high school on the East Side in 
New York. In the quiz of fourth-year students 100 
per cent. could recognize the picture of President 
Harding and tell of his office and duties, but only 
about thirty per cent. knew of Thomas A. Edison and 
his miracles. Next to Harding came Eugene Debs. 
Ninety-two per cent. of the pupils recognized his pic- 
ture and knew him as the Socialist nominee for Presi- 
dent. Not over forty per cent. knew of Middleton 
Cox or recognized his photo. Evidently their relatives 
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were not voting for the Ohio Democrat last fall. Lots 
of the students knew of Bob La Follette who were 
quite ignorant of Henry Cabot Lodge. The Social- 
ists and the radicals are the ones who make the 
impression on the alien mind. That is why it is well 
to inculcate a good brand of Americanism as a part of 
the early school training—Los Angeles Times. 

The Eskimo eats no salt. 

GOLD. 

Since the discovery of America, in 1492, the total 
amount of gold that has been mined in the world is 
about $18,000,000,000. Germany is supposed to pay an 
indemnity of about twice that much, in gold. 

Half of the gold that has been mined since 1492 is 
now in the hands of banks and governments. Of the 
balance, much has been lost. The rest has been manu- 
factured into watches, gold leaf, etc. If Germany could 
obtain control of every gold mine in the world, and if 
the mines could be made to yield at the same rate as 
they have since 1492, it would take Germany until the 
year 2779 to pay the indemnity in full. 

An Indian stone dwelling, forty-five stories high, has 
been discovered in the Southwest. Over a thousand 
rooms were found in this great cliff “community 
house.” 

The public library of Dallas, Texas, issues phono- 

graph records the same as books. 


BOOK TABLE 


‘ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH, COMPLETE 
BOOK. By Milton C. Potter. Milwaukee, H. 
Jeschke, Cleveland, and Harry O. Gillet, University 
of Chicago. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 450 pages. 

This book is the skilful application of the art of 
three specialists—a city superintendent, a high school 
teacher and a university professor—who have mas- 
tered the science of teaching language and have on 
Various opportunities demonstrated its serviceableness. 

This book is not intended to present the science of 
grammar, so much as to provide opportunities for 
students to enjoy the practice of grammar in their 
Own speaking and writing. The same authors have 
prepared a series of books for grade work and here 
they present a complete book planned to provide for 
the alternation of grammar with composition and for 
the larger alternation with habit-forming  correct- 
usage drills. 

The book discriminates sharply between knowing 
the science of grammar and the art of applying the 
science. It is an unusually yaluable book because of 
its larger view of knowing and using correct English. 
It is a book that every high school student could study 
with great profit, yes, that every college student would 
do well to use for review. 

It is primarily a Junior High Schoor xext, but its 
completeness makes it universal in its availability. 
PRACTICAL METHODS FOR TEACHING ELE- 

MENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By William C. TY. 

Adams, Keene, N. H. Introduction by A. E. Win- 

ship. New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 

Wiliiam C. T. Adams, now superintendent of Keene, 
N. H., has had highly successful experience as the head 


of the Training School of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School at Plymouth. He has always demon- 


strated clear thinking, wide reading and eminently . 


keen discrimination as to values in methods and prin- 
ciples. 

His “Practical Methods for Teaching Elementary 
Geography” is the fruit of his best thought, wide ex- 
perience and exceptional skill in directing the teach- 
ing of geography. He has the latest interpretation of 
what children in elementary schools need as_ they 
learn geography. 

We had the privilege of reading the book in page 
proof in preparation for the writing of the “Introduc- 
tion.” That which impressed us most was the whole- 
some way in which Professor Adams presents the new 
interpretation of learning geography in every-day life. 
We can do nothing more to our liking than to quote 
from our “Introduction.” 

“In school and out every child has geography les- 
sons thrust upon him at every turn. The sunrise and 
sunset; whatever he eats, drinks and wears; the cow 
he milks, the pig he feeds; the sidewalk, the roadway, 
the fences, the street car, the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone—everything is a geography lesson. 

“The author demonstrates keen appreciation of the 
difference between the learning of other elementary 
subjects and the learning of geography, a difference 
as great as between the carpenter and the architect. 

“Teaching elementary geography is guiding the 
thought ot children, inspiring the life of children, to 
function in geographical units unconsciously every- 
where all the time.” 

LEARNING AND LIVING, ACADEMIC ESSAYS. 

By Ephraim Emerton, Harvard University (Emeri- 
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tus). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Press. Cloth. 325 

pages. 

Professor Emerton has been a much-admired pro- 
fessor of Harvard University for forty-five years, and 
these nine essays, published at various times in the 
Magazines, will be ardently welcomed by thousands of 
Harvard men as well as by thoughtful men and women 
who appreciate such masterful treatment of live is- 
sues. To us one of the great attractions is that Profes- 
sor Emerton was a Harvard man when Charles W. Eliot 
was inaugurated fifty-two years ago and his intense 
appreciation of Dr. Eliot is one of the charms of the 
book. This characteristic sentence is highiy significant: 
“I cannot claim any qualification for speaking of the 
academic life except that I have lived it and loved it 
and believed in it during a working lifetime. I have 
passed through all its varied experiences of prepara- 
tion, candidacy, probation, recognition, promotion and 
finally of honorable retirement.” 


ELEMENTARY LATIN. By M. L. Smith, 330pp.4- 
54+xiii. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 

The book is well printed with numerous  illustra- 
tions, of which four are in colors. In fact, so num- 
erous are the illustrations that there is perhaps dan- 
ger that the mind of the pupil may be diverted from 
the subject-matter. At first sight the book seems 
smail. In reality this is not the case, for the printing 
is only eight-point and six-point, while space in the 
vocabulary is gained by omitting derivations. There 
are numerous and well-selected quotations and mot- 
toes. These, however, should not be translated, since 
interest is stimulated by puzzling them out. The work 
is simple and well graded as far as page 66, when in 
one lesson the passive is introduced, together with all 
the six tenses of the indicative. Pupils today, with 
their slight knowledge of English grammar, find it 
difficult enough to master a single tense of the passive 
voice, instead of six. Beginning with this lesson, also, 
not only does the number of sentences increase, but 
there is sometimes a_ selection of connected 
Latin in addition, as in Lessons XXIX, XXXIV, 
XXXVI, XXXIX and, in fact, at frequent intervals. 
Some of these considered from the viewpoint of first- 
year pupils, are by no means easy, as for example on 
page 129, in which we find such words as utrimque, 
rostris, simulacra, togati and tabernae. 

As a matter of fact, from about page 130 there are 
sO many sentences, phrases from Caesar, oral exer- 
cises and selections of connected Latin, that it seems 
well nigh impossible to finish the Lessons before 
Christmas of the second year. There would then re- 
main some forty pages of supplementary reading, con- 
sisting of the Story of Ulysses from the Fabulae 
Faciles, selections from the Gallic War, Books I and 
II, not adapted, seventh Latin songs, and a few pages 
more of Latin phrases, Abbreviations and Latin Quo- 
tations. Fully three months would be required to 
complete this work. Thus, the pupils would be ready 
for Caesar at the beginning of the spring term of the 
second year, with the Cicero and Vergil of the third 
and fourth years staring them in the face. 

Some of the sentences are difficult and of little in- 
terest, as for example on page 192: Ducem cum cohor- 
tibus duodecim et magno numero equitatus in hostium 
fines proficisci iubet, ne ex his nationibus auxilia~ in 
Galiiam mittantur et tantae nationes coniungantur. In 
the opinion of the reviewer fully one recitation period 
would be required adequately to present this sentence 
before a class of first-year pupils and to explain the 
difficult principles involved. But in this lesson the 
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pupii also has to master the subject of Double Ques— 
tions, a vocabulary of Latin words, the relation be- 
tween certain Latin words and their English deriva- 
tives, the rule for Ablative of Quality or Description, 
with examples, ten Latin sentences, ten English sen- 
tences to be translated into Latin, and the selection 
of the “Seizure of Women.” Clearly so much work 
could not be accomplished by a class of beginners im 
less than a week. 

So far as the reviewer could observe, errors are 
few. There is, however, still confusion over the per- 
fect participle of intransitive verbs. For example, im 
the vocabulary, page 12, the principal parts of fluo are 
given: fluo, ere, fluxi, fuxus. But Harper’s Dictionary, 
page 763, gives fluo as intransitive, and the participle 
fluxus as “mostly poctical or post-Augustan.” 

On the whole the book seems comprehensive, but 
cleariy beyond the capacity of junior high schoob 
pupils, and extremely difficult for pupils of the first 
year of the senior high school course. 
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mers Pittman.—‘State Maintenance for Teachers in 
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‘ “Yank Brown, Halfback.” By David Stone. New 
York: Barse & Hopkins. 

“Wood Turning.” By J. C. S. Brough. Philadelphia: 
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“American Chemistry.” By Harrison Hale. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. 

“Elementary Concrete Construction.” By Leon H. 
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Oculists Physicians 
Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remeéy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it wae 
offered as a Domestic 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicies¢ 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in a 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine 
your Druggist—accert no Substitute. and if interes 
writ2 ‘ot Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chisame, 
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1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
} by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
2 that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 


your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 


_ other benefits after your policy has been maintained in-con- 
< tinuous force for one year. 


‘ 4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
4 en 


yenefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6 _ _ 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


testimonials. 
441 T.C. U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


. This department is open to contribu- 


tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Hele 


NOVEMBER 


21-22-23: North Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association at Fargo. 
21-22-23: Arizona State Teachers’ 

Association at Mesa. 

21-22-23: New Mexico Educational 
Association. 
-22-23: Montana State eachers’ 

Great Falls. President, 

F. L. Cummings, Lewistown. Sec- 
retary, Oscar Boland, Lewistown. 

21-23: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Huron, South Dakota. 
President, J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell. 
Secretary, A. H. Seymour. Aber- 
deen. 

22-25: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Richmond. 

24-25-26: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Dallas. 

25-26: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association at Baltimore. 

25-26: Association of Schools and 
Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Swarthmore, Pa. 

26: Association of Modern’ Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Swarthmore, 
Fa, 

DECEMBER. 

1-2: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the South, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

1-2-3: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, State 
House, Boston. President, S. C. 
Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt. Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. . Robinson, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid.. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
28-29-30: Oregon State Teachers’ 

Association at Portland. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, George Wash- 
ae University, Washington, 


JANUARY, 1922 


6-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 

11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicage. 


ALABAMA. 


Contracts have been let and work 
is already under way on five new con- 
solidated schools for Montgomery 
county. These buildings will cost 
$274,962 plus the architect’s fee of five 
per cent., and are to be completed by 
April 1, according to the terms of the 
contracts. The sites, with the excep- 
tion of that at Chisholm, which was 
purchased by the county for $1,000, 
were donated by the citizens of the 
several communities and represent a 
total investment of $20.000. 

In addition to these buildings which 
will contain auditoriums, science 
rooms, libraries and offices and which 
have a total of thirty-seven class- 
rooms, a six-room addition with audi- 
torium is to be built at the Capitol 


Heights school, doubling its capacity, 
a $ov,000 addition is to be built at the 
Pike Road school and two three-room 
schools with auditoriums to cost $15,- 
000 each are to be built at Laine and 
Grady. 
The Cloverdale school will serve as 
the elementary, junior and senior high 
schoo! tor the entire northeastern sec- 
tion of the country. It is to be a one- 
story building of hollow tile faced 
with tapestry brick, steam heated, and 
supplied with electricity and running 
waier from the city of Montgomery. 
The rooms will be connected by open 
corridors in colonnade effect. 


This school will contain thj 
standard classrooms, sewing 
domestic science room, model 


room, science laboratory, dark room: 
science lecture room, offices, library, 
separate toilets for elementary and 
high school grades and an auditorium 
seating over 600, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Inclines or ramps from floor to 
floor are used in place of stairs in the 
high schools at Healdsburg and Wat- 
sonville. The floors are of concrete 
covered with cork carpet. These 
ramps promote safety of movement 
for classes going from one flgor to 
another. 

If all goes as planned the Southern 
Branch of the State University will 
receive a gift of 1,000 acres of “the 
best land under the sun,” and a mil- 
lion dollars in cash for buildings ade- 
quate for the immediate use of the 
Branch, which had to decline to admit 
more than 3-000 students this year. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, professor of Romance  Lan- 
guages at George Washington Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee of arrangements of the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Spanish Teachers which will be 
held with the University December 
30-31. There will be 1,500 teachers of 
Spanish at the December meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BELCHERTOWN. Fire of un- 
known origin destroyed the Centre 
high school building and practically 
all of its contents during the evening 
of November &. The blaze burst out 
near the foot of an airshaft on the 
west wing and could not have been 
caused by the boiler house fire. 
Efforts of the firemen were of no 
avail. 

The building was a wooden struc- 
ture built in 1867 at a cost of $17,000, 
Its replacement value will approach 
$60,000, 

BELMONT. George P. Armstrong, 
for the past twenty-four years super- 
intendent of schools in Belmont, has 
resigned, and_ retired from _ school 
work, and will live in New York City. 
He is succeeded by Frank A. Scott, 
principal of the high school. 

BOSTON. The School Committee 
has elected Acting Superintendent 
Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent of 


“schools to complete the unexpired 


term of the late Frank V. Thompson. 
The election of Mr. Burke for the 
next three years, ata salary of $10,000, 
was made unanimous after the first 
ballot. 

On the question of school adminis- 
tration Mr. Burke says: “The new 
administration, like the preceding one, 
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will be absolutely impersonal and 
wholly democratic. ine dominant 
nove’ will be two-told: eaucatiog* 
of the chiid for his own individual 
weltare, and likewise tor fuwure ser- 
vice as a citizen in a democrat.c state.” 

_President L. H. Murlin ot boston™ 
University has announced a cam- 
paign tor an endowment tund to be 
Known as the “hitieth anniversary 
tund” to begin among the student 
body ot the university, approximately 
10,000 strong. This was started No- 
vember 1». Appeal to the alumni 
will be made at a later date. The ultj- 
mate goal will be $4,500,000. 

“Educational institutions have been 
having an exceedingly hard time dur- 
ing the past five years,” said President 
Murlin in announcing the campaign. 
“Universities having large endowment 
and a host of wealthy alumni have 
been forced to add to their working 
fund. 

“If this is true of these institutions, 
what must be the problem facing Bos- 
ton University, less than fifty years 
old, with a small alumni body of 
limited resources? It not only had to 
face the financial crisis which these 
other institutions have faced. but it 
was compelled to take care of an un- 
paralleled growth in the last ten years 
from fewer than 1,500 students to 
10,000. Its annual budget has  in- 
creased from $150,000 to $1,500,000.” 

No appeal is to be made to the pub- 
lic at this time. The campaign for 
the present is purely an undergradu- 
ate affair. 

GLOUCESTER. Ernest W. Fel- 
lows of Framingham has been elected 
superintendent of schools for the city 
of Gloucester. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. Tufts College 
will receive a bequest of $25,000 under 
the will of Mrs. Mary M. Johnson of 
Lynn. 

WILBRAHAM. Under the will of 
Mrs. Mary M. Johnson of Lynn, 
Mass., Wilbraham Academy will re- 
ceive $22,000, to establish a scholar- 
ship fund. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KEENE. Under the inspiring and 
intelligent leadership of Superinten- 
dent William C. T. Adams the school 
year is starting wonderfully well. His 
reception has been all the most ambi- 
tious new superintendent could ask. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHAPEL HILL. The following 
shows two ways in which the exten- 
sion service of the University of 
North Carolina is rendered free of 
charge to the people of North Caro- 
lina. 

The principal function of the 
Bureau of Design and Improvement 
of School Grounds is to promote the 
beautification of school grounds m 
North Carolina. This year, however, 
service is offered in the beautification 
of home grounds, factories, parks, 
playgrounds. 

The work of this Bureau is carried 
on by visits of a field agent upon re- 
quest, the preparation of speci 
plans, and the sending out of bulle- 
tins. 

The Bureau of Educational Infor- 
mation and Assistance is under 
supervision of the School of Educa- 
tion of the Universitv. The members 
of the staff will be glad to co-operate 
with school officials in the following 
lines of work: Educational tests and 
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Dig Upa Dollar 


cAND BUY A , 


Holden Combination Repair Outfi 


It will provide “First Aid’’ service to 


WEAKENED AND BROKEN BINDINGS 
LOOSENED AND TORN LEAVES 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


$100 worth of Free Text Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS © 


measurements, school surveys, teacher pupils earn from $1.50 to $2.10 a day Tuesday, the State College course be- 
appointments, advice with reference and keep up all their school work. ing held on Mondays and the Muhlen- 
to school buildings, equipment, and ra berg class on the day following. 

general administrative problems. 


Place an Outfit on Every Teacher’s Desk and it will Protect | 


NNSYLVANIA. The Tuesday night class which 
— wh i: ‘ studies under Dr. Wright of Muhlen- 
OHIO. HAZLETON. The interest shown berg has over sixty-five members en- 


by the teachers of this city and sur- rolled. It will be in session until late 


MARIETTA. — Starting the high rounding districts in the Muhlenberg March or early April. 


school session at 7.30 a. m. gives many 
pupils in Marietta opportunity to 
work half a day and still keep up their 
studies. The session lasts until 11.30, 
Boys and girls who work in the morn- 
ing-may start school work at 12.59. 
About half of the boys and about one- 


and State College extension courses 
just opened in Hazleton is - most en- 
couraging sign of the determination of 
the instructors in the public schools to 
make themselves more efficient by in- 
tensive work m following up the new 


In the Muhlenberg College course 
over forty of the students are teachers 
from the Hazleton school district 
staff. Others from Freeland, Mc- 
Adoo, Park View, Hazle township 
Black Creek township and adjacent 


fourth of the girls in the school take revolutionizing 
advantage of this plan. Some of the pedagogy today, 


boys work in shifts in factories. Some 


the 


profession of 


lines of thought and work that are districts are enrolled. 


The local teachers have gone into 
the extension course with the follow- 
The classes meet every Monday and _ ing ideals :— 


“Practical 


By Lucy D. Taytor anp RutH A. PERKINS 


nomics Departments have been waiting for. 


wood-work, draperies, wall-paper, etc. 
The price of the book is 50c, with 10c 
additional for the packet of illus- 
trated material. Fifty cts. per com- 
plete set in quantities of 100 or more 
sets. 


for your classes this year! 


nishing materials. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Allied Wall-Paper Industry 


Home Furnishings” 


A school book of Ten Chapters with illustrative 
material for lessons which the Art and Home Eco- 


It deals in a practical way, and with real materials, 
with things which every child should know about 
home decorating, such as lighting, hue, chroma, 


Order a copy NOW-—look it over carefully and if 
you are not entirely satisfied you may return it to 
us and receive your purchase price. Have it ordered 


Ask us about our traveling exhibits of home fur- 


Bush Terminal Sales Bidg., New York City 


READ WHAT IS BEING SAID ABOUT 


Pitman’s Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary of Education 


Edited by Foster Watson 


SCHOOL LIFE, issued by the Bureau of Education, 
says:— 

“A comprehensive, practical, .and authoritative 
guide on all matters connected with education, in- 
cluding educational principles and practice, various 
types of teaching institutions, and educational 
systems throughout the world. 

The completion of the second volume of this 
new Encyclopaedia of education carries the work 
to the beginning of the letter M. More than 850 
contributors, specialists in various lines of educa- 
tion, join in the preparation of the Encyclopaedia, 
which will be useful for consultation on subjects 
relating to British education, to which it is.mainly 
devoted. Considerable attention, however, is given 
to the educational institutions and methods of 
other countries than Great Britain. Among the 
American contributors to the work are Professors 
= P. Cubberley, John Dewey, C. H. Judd, and Paul 

onroe.” 


TAKEN FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 

: OCTOBER 29, 1921 

“. . . Though it is primarily a British work, 
it is international in its scope and many eminent 
American educators are on the list of contributors. 
It deals with about 2250 subjects and is the first 
great werk of its kind ever attempted. It is far 
more than a reference book of instftutions and in- 
dividuals, for it covers the whole field of educa- 
tional theory, practice, method, organization and 
administration. Each of the four volumes contains 
about 500 pages.” .~ 


Volumes I and II now ready. Price $25.00 set of four vols. 
Separate volumes $6.50 each. 
Send for descriptive leaflet. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New ‘ork, N. Y¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 
Phitadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


MISS T. M. “HASTINGS, J Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MISS FOSTER, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bigg, 
Chicago, Iil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years Of gucceet experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Biward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


— 


Schools can be improved only by 
strengthening the teacher. 

Desirable to make Hazleton teach- 
ers best trained in state. 

Buildings and equipment valueless 
without strong teachers. : 

Advances in education require con- 
stant study. 

PITTSBURGH. Night schools and 
community centres are providing op- 
portunities for 20,000 adults who want 
to earn and to learn more. Even the 
deaf are taught. 

Not many years ago all schools 
were dark and quiet after day school 
hours. Today more than forty schools 
are open three to five nights each 
week. Classrooms, auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools, laboratories, 
shops and kitchens are being used. The 
idea of using much of the costly 
school equipment evenings by older 
people has become a part of the pub- 
-lic consciousness. 

The evening schools are being at- 
tended this year by more grownups 
than in any previous term within the 
last five years, due partlv to increased 
yearning for knowledge and more 
leisure. The Fifth Avenue Evening 
High has 1,169, compared with 963 
last year. Peabody High has 1,325 to 
~995 last year, and similar increases are 
reported by Schenley, Allegheny, 
‘South Hills and Latimer High schools. 

One of the new features this year is 


a class for the deaf in Schenley Eve- 
ning High School. Lip-reading is 
being taught them, to enable them to 
take part in conversation or under- 
stand an address by watching the 
movements of the speaker's lips. Such 
training opens a new world to them in 
human association. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS. A number of State 
College students are now going out 
each year to take charge of agricul- 
tural departments of high schools in 
this and neighboring states. 

Four 1921 state graduates are in 
charge of agricultural work in as 
many high schools, as follows: Joseph 
Paulson at Arlington; David Kopland, 
Irene; Harold Urton, Letcher; Rich- 
ard Gardner, Orland consolidated 
school in Lake county. 

A number of students now enrolled 
at the college are preparing themselves 
for this type of service. 

Agricultural graduates only can 
fill these positions and they. must have 
had at least two years of practical ex- 
perience on the farm. Both general 
and special courses in education are 
also required. 


WISCONSIN. 
Jackson County Bulletin submits a 
list of questions with reference to 
schoolhouses and grounds, which it 


VIRGINIA, 
“The three ‘ARLO BOOKS’ 


sons.” Professor K. 


very effectively. They are 
Gilland. 


New Canaan, Conn. 


The Arlo Plan 


NEW JERSEY, 


are stories 

are so well written that they lend themselves well to oral reproduc- 

tion, to division into thought units for oral reading, or to study les- 
M. Anthony, Virginia State Normal School. 

“You may quote Red Bank, N. J., as uSing the three ARLO readers 


working 
“My third grade teacher fell so dead in love with CLEMATIS that 
she wants thirty copies right away.” 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th gtades for 4th or Sth grades for Sth or Gth grades 
@0 Cents SS Cents 6 Cents 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


CONNECTICUT. 
of unusual charm. They 


out well.” Superintendent 


Superintendent Henry M. Saxe, 


BME RSON 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 


in America. 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


whether as a creative 


gran 


thinker or _ an 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


interpreter. Degrees 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMSERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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hopes each school board has already 
satisfactorily answered. 

Was your schoolhouse clean? 

Are the grounds and toilets in con- 
dition so they can be used? Are the 
toilet doors provided with locks or 
some means of fastening when closed? 

Is the heating plant in good repair? 

Is there a pump on the ground? 

Is it in working order? 

Is the school provided with suitable 
textbooks ? 

Is there an ample supply of good 
dictionaries ? 

Is sweeping compound supplied? 

Is the school provided with wash 
basin, soap and paper towels? 

Does the school have a-flag and 
proper equipment for raising it? 

Did you tell your teacher to see 
that it is raised in good weather and 
taken down in bad weather in order 
to honor and protect it? 


Is there an ample amount 
board space? 4 


Are the window shades in good con- 
dition ? 
Are they tan, adjustable shades? 


you to visit the 
school soon if you have not 
done so? — 


JANESVILLE. Frank J. Lowth 
of the Rock County Training School 
says: “It is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the school 
society. Every rural teacher will do 
well to study this problem carefully 
and to do all in her power to train 
the boys and girls in the proper man- 
agement of a public meeting. The 
children should be taught how to pre- 
side, or act as chairman, how to write 
up the minutes and how to keep a 
treasurer's book. Pupils ought also 
to learn something about making out 
good programs and how to carry them 
out successfully. In this November 
Bulletin we are printing some sugges- 
tions which it is hoped will prove 
helpful to the teacher. 

“If the school society is conducted 
carefully many good results will come 
from the work. The following aims 
should not be forgotten by the 
teacher :— 

“(1) To give adequate training in 
the organization and management of 
a society. (2) To train pupils care- 
fully in parliamentary practice. (3) 
To afford opportunity for the presen- 
tation of suitable rhetorical exercises. 
(4) To furnislr the machinery for co- 
operation in carrying on the regular 
work of the school. (5)- To give the 
teacher and the pupils the means for 
presenting public programs of various 
sorts, mothers’ meetings, community 
centre gatherings, etc.” 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. 


The new Kroma Color Works of 
The American Crayon in 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
tlementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercé 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 
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Sandusky, Ohio, where the “Prang 
Water Colors” are made, is the larg- 
est specialized water color factory in 
America. This is one of the new in- 
dustries created by the necessities of 
the recent World War and proves 
once more the efficiency and skill of 
American chemists and American 
manufacturers. 

Since 1916 “Prang Water Colors” 
have been exclusively “American 
Made.” from the production of the 
pigments and colors to the last detail 
of the complete box that is used by 
millions of — children throughout 
America. 

The name “Prang” applied to Water 
Colors, Drawing Crayons, and Colored 
Paper Pencils, is the property of The 
American Crayon Company, who are 
the exclusive manufacturers of these 
products. 

The American Crayon Company, 
whose home office is in Sandusky, 
Ohio, and whose Eastern office is lo- 
cated at 130 West 42nd street, New 
York City, have recently issued a new 
catalog of their school materials 
which will be promptly sent to super- 
intendents and teachers upon request. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 

[Friday, December 2, 1921.] 

Reports of Standing Committees: 
Superintendent Leonard D. Smith, 
Wells River, Vt.; Superintendent 
Warren A. Hanson, New London, 
Conn.; Commissioner Albert’ B. 
Meredith, Hartford; Frank W. 
Wright, Boston. 

Special Committees: Superintendent 
Harvey S. Gruver, Worcester; Su- 
perintendent George C. Minard, Arl- 
ington, Mass.; Superintendent Her- 
bert F. Taylor, Manchester, N. H. 
Report of delegate to National Edu- 
cation Association, Levi T. Garrison, 
Willimantic, Conn. “Education and 
Business,” George WW. Coleman, presi- 
dent Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. “The Superintendency as a 
Career,” Frank E. Spaulding, Yale 
University. “Teacher Training Prog- 
ress,” Clara E. Craig, Rhode Island 
Normal School. 

J. L. Meader, State Normal School, 
New Britain. 

Katherine Aagesen, director of 
Teacher Training, Montpelier, Vt. 

W. G. Mallett, princinal State Nor- 
mal School, Farmington, Me. 

Catherine A. Dole, Department of 
Sociology, Keene Normal School. 

Frank W. Wricht, Boston. 


“Loyalty to Education,” Kenneth 
- M. Sills, president Bowdoin Col- 
ege. 


John James Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


The World Remapped 


BY R. BAXTER BLAIR 

An 80-page booklet summariz- 
ing the changes in World Geog- 
raphy by continents. Every 
teacher of geography and history 
should have it on her desk for 
ready reference. 
Send 20 cents in stamps or coin. 
USE COUPON 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
| Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


| Name 
iG rade 
Address _ 


» TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


enrollment for next year’s openings, many Of which develop soon after the Holidays, 
EARLY includes also the possibilities for the remainder of the present year sought by 
teachers who for one reason or another are available. We can now offer to be fill - 
at once, grades in southeastern New York, $1,500-1,850; high school mathematics « 
and physics $1,800; mathematics, city high school; Spanish, central New York high 
school; places for special teacheis, commercial, drawing, manual training, to 


comm 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Merager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


T h ’ A 25 East Jackson 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 
37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- : 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 4 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. ‘ 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT. Mer. 


introduces to Col 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Families 


EIGN 
a superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hus 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E«tab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need * 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


superior ople. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE pe ~— 
85th Streets 


B register only reliable 
wow Werk City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pres. free to school officials 


V TE find for teachers the kind of position desired 
with the kind of 


no registration fee charged. 
3246 Chestnut St, 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


and supply schools 
teachers required. Send for enroMment blanks, 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. f 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . =. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Now Ready 


November 17, 1921 


Fourth New Revised Edition of the Popular Text Book 


“WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


by Anne Shaw Faulkner 


the stu 
| in 


—Homes 


—Clubs 


—Colleges 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 


An inspirational handbook for 
y of Music History and 


—High Schools 
—Normal Schools 


—Conservatories 


The text matter is divided into 
four parts as follows: 


I. Learning to Listen: 
National Music 
II. The History of Music 
III. The Orchestra: The De- 
velopment of Instrumen- 
tal Music 
IV. The Opera and Oratorio 


Over 400 pages; profusely illustrated in half-tone; thoroughly 


exemplified at every point 
List price $1.00 (15 cents additional by mail). 


““What We Hear in Music” has won enthusiastic endorsement 


from teachers and students everywhere during the 
seven years of its existence. Hundreds of high 
schools, normal schools, colleges, and conserva- 
tories have adopted it as a text ook. 

With “What We Hear in Music,” a Victrola, 
and the illustrative Victor Records, ‘the study of 
Music History and Appreciation is lifted from 
the realm of dry, matter-of-fact reading about 
the subject into the ecto field of actually 


hearing the real music! 
For further information con- 
sult any dealer in Victor products, 
or write to the 
Educational Department 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ ° 
This trademark and the trademaced Wictor Talking Machine Co. 
word “Victrola” identify all our products 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


by incomparable Victor Records. 


Finish, golden oak, waxed. 


This !s the instrument thatis 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to allround school use. 

hen the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
use ly irresponsible 
people. 


vow. 
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~ Victrola XXV 
| especially manufactured 
for School use 
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